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cation therefor. 





THIRD SUMMER LIBRARY CONFERENCE 


Make Books Vital In Community Life 


After two summer library conferences in 1911 and 1915 the Commission had 
looked forward to the adoption of this method at regular intervals of a few 
years in its work of extending its instructional assistance to all librarians of the 
state. Conditions have prevented further carrying out of this plan until the 
present summer. A third Conference in the weeks between July 16 and 28 has 


again demonstrated the effectiveness of such a meeting. 
This Conference was definitely planned to emphasize some subjects and to 


practically exclude some others. Its foremost purpose was to bring to the 
librarians present a fresh interpretation of their part in the life of the commu- 
nity, to inspire vigorous action in playing this part effectively, and to demon- 
strate knowledge of books and their use as fundamental—the substructure of 
any worth-while effort. 

Details of how this was accomplished are set forth in this Bulletin, which is 
devoted to a report of the Conference. The organization of the morning pro- 
gram in definite courses give to it a high grade of advanced instruction. The 
round tables in the afternoons—based upon requests of those in attendance— 
offered opportunity for the discussion of all those problems which the inquirers 
desired to bring up to obtain the benefit of the experience of others. 
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Perhaps the biggest single element in the success of a program so planned 
came from the most cordial cooperation of many leading members of the Uni- 
versity faculty and others outside our own immediate ranks. Men already 
carrying heavy schedules in the Summer School gave time to the preparation of 
special lectures and book lists. Some away on vacation came back for this 
engagement alone. Such a spirit of cooperation in this enterprise was most 
thoroughly appreciated. It was rewarded also by an enthusiastically responsive 
attitude on the part of the audience, which the speakers found most stimulating. 

This Conference has proved most successful. Fifty-three of our Wisconsin 
public libraries were represented and twenty-five other Wisconsin institutions, 
with a total registration of 151 from the state. The representation from many 
other states afforded a rich field of varied experience, which was freely drawn 
upon in the round table discussions. Exhibits carefully planned were made to 
add to the content of the program. The courtesy of Gaylord Brothers in send- 
ing Miss MacNeil for the full two weeks of the Conference supplied mending 
demonstrations which were much appreciated by many and taken advantage of 
to the full capacity of the time available. 

In a word, an organized intensive program with a definite instructional spirit 
offers certain elements of graduate instruction of special value to those with 
the necessary experience to profit from it. We shall look forward to another 
meeting of similar character—let us say, in 1927. 


THE PROGRAM AT A GLANCE 


Mornings. Lectures and study in three courses: 
8:30 daily. Social economics and the library 
9:30 daily. Books, their use and selection. 
10:30 daily. Administration problems. 
Afternoons at 2:00. Round table discussions with competent leaders. 
Based on questions or problems given in advance to the leaders. 
Round tables as announced on the program are by request. 
Special attractions: 
Exhibits correlating with new phases of library work. Susan Grey Akers, of the 
Library School faculty in charge. 
Mending taught by Ruth MacNeil, field librarian of Gaylord Brothers. Bring eight 
or ten books which need recasing or merding. 
Recreation, entertainment, drama, and poetry. 
Personal or group conferences by appointment. 
Watch the Conference Bulletin Board. 


THE PROGRAM DAY BY DAY 


Monday, July 16 


Assembly, greetings and general announcements. C. B. Lester, Secretary Wisconsin Library 
Commission. 
9:30 Social economics 1. Principles and applications. Prof. J. O. Hertzler, Department 
of Sociology. 
10:30 Books 1. Boys and girls books. Ethel M. Fair, Instructor, Wisconsin Library 
School. 
11:30 Administration 1. Library relationships. Frank K. Walter, Librarian, University 
of Minnesota. 
Afternoon. Opportunity to become oriented in Madison, visit exhibits, local libraries, and 
the University campus, and learn the many recreational passibilities. 
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Tuesday, July 17 
Economics 2. Principles and applications, con’t. Professor Hertzler. 
Books 2. Boys and girls books, con’t. Miss Fair. 
Administration 2. Bookbuying. Mr. Walter. 
Your technical problems. Round table, led by Miss Akers and Mr. Walter. 
Reception—for acquaintance sake. 
Greetings from the University. President Birge. 
A family venture with marionettes. Professor and Mrs. E. B. Gordon. 


Wednesday, July 18 


Economics 3. How to make a community survey, 
of Agricultural Economics. 

Books 8. Use the whole book. Mrs. Winifred L. Davis, 
Library School. 

Administration 3. Bookbuying, continued. Mr. Walter. 

Reference books, reference work, reference records, Round table, led by S. J. Carter, 
reference librarian, Milwaukee Public Library, and Mrs. Davis. 

The Devereux Players. Chesterton’s “Magic.” Outdoor Theatre. 


Thursday, July 19 


Professor J. H. Kolb, Department 


Instructor, Wisconsin 


Economics 4. The library’s place in city organization. Prof. F. H. MacGregor, 
Chief, Municipal Information Bureau. 
Books 4. The ever present problem of fiction. 
Library School. 

Administration 4. Economies of binding. Mr. Walter. 

Economics 5. The financial accounts of a library. Prof. F. H. Elwell, School of 
Commerce. 

Fiction. Round table, led by Miss Reely. 

The Devereux Players. Shaw’s “Arms and the man.” 


Friday, July 20 
Trustees Week-end begins 


Mary K. Reely, Instructor, Wisconsin 


Outdoor Theatre. 


Economics 6. Municipal budgets. Paul N. Reynolds, Chief Statistician, Wisconsin 
Tax Commission. 

Books 5. Yearbooks and their use. Mrs. Davis. 

Administration 5. A study of periodical subscriptions. Mr. Walter. 

Round table and question box for trustees only, led by Mr. Ranck and Mr. Lester; 
W. J. Anderson, chairman, Board of Trustees, Madison Free Library, presiding. 

Administration problems. Round table, led by Mr. Walter and Miss Fair. 

The Devereux Players. Shakespeare’s ‘Much adv about nothing.” Outdoor Theatre. 


Saturday, July 21 
Trustees Week-end continues 


Economics 7. Library budgets. Samuel H. Ranck, Librarian, Public Library, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. % 

Books 6. How history is written. Prof. Frederic L. Paxson, Department of History. 

Lecture. America’s new foreign policy. Prof. G. H. Stuart, Department of Poiitical 
Science. 

Conference picture. Steps of Vocational School. 

Conference picnic, at Turvillwood, on the invitation of Mrs. R. G. Thwaites. 

The Devereus Players. Echegaray’s “Vagabond.” Outdoor Theatre. 

Monday, July 23 

Economics 8. Statistical principles. Prof, C. G. Dittmer, Department of Economics. 

Books 7. As interesting as fiction. Miss Reely. 

Administration 7. Use the newspapers. Prof. Grant M. Hyde, Course in Journalism. 

The school library. Round table, led by Mrs. Davis. 

Public Documents, round table and question box, led by Mr. Lester. 

Author’s reading. “Red Bird, a drama of Wisconsin History,” by Prof. William 
Ellery Leonard, Department of English. 
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Tuesday, July 24 
Alumni Day 


8:30 Economics 9. Statistical methods. Professor Dittmer. 

9:30 Books 8. Technical books. Mr. Orlando C. Davis, Librarian, Public Library, East 
Chicago, Indiana. 

10:30 Administration 8. Problem of effective speech making. Prof. A. T. Weaver, De- 
partment of Speech. 

2:00 Technical and scientific books. Round table, led by Mr. Davis and Miss Reely. 

4:00 Business meeting. Wisconsin Library School Association. 

6:00 Wisconsin Library School Association. Dinner, followed by boat-ride. 


Wednesday, July 25 
County Library Day 


8:30 Economics 10. The library and the rural community. Professor Kolb. 

9:30 Books 9. Increasing the reference service. Mrs. Davis. 

10:30 Administration 9. Retailing good reading. Prof. E. H. Gardner, Department of 
Business Administration. 

2:00 County libraries. Round table, led by Carl H. Milam, Secretary, American Library 
Association, and Harriet C. Long, Chief, Traveling Library Department. 

8:00 An evening of poetry and story telling. 


Thursday, July 26 


8:30 Economics 11. Foreign groups. Prof. D. D. Lescohier, Department of Economics. 

9:30 Books 10. Poetry and drama. Miss Reely. 

10:30 Administration 10. Retailing good reading 2. Professor Gardner. 

2:00 Book selection, non-fiction. Round table, led by Miss Reely. 

8:00 “The Whiteheaded Boy,” by Lennox Robinson, presented as a Dramatic Reading by 
the Wisconsin Library School Troupe. 


Friday, July 27 


8:30 Economics 12. Social service organizations. Aubrey Williams, Secretary, State 
Conference of Social Work. 

9:30 Books 11. Boys and girls department. Miss Fair. 

10:30 Administration 11. Retailing good reading 3. Professor Gardner. 

2:00 Lecture. The literature of Shakespeare. Prof. Karl Young, Department of English. 

3:00 Children’s work. Round table, led by Miss Fair. 


Saturday, July 28 


8:30 Examination for those registered for credit. 

8:30 Personal conferences by appointment. 

9:30 Conference summary. How has the Conference helped you? Led by Miss Hazeltine. 
10:30 Farewells. 


SOCIAL ECONOMICS AND THE LIBRARY 


Principles and applications of social economics. (2 lectures) 
Pror, J. O. HERTZLER, Department of Sociology, University of Wisconsin. 
Making a community survey, and The library and the rural community (2 lectures). 
Pror., J. H. KOLB, Department of Agricultural Economics, University of Wisconsin. 
The library’s place in city organization. 
Pror, F. H. MacGrecER, Chief, Municipal Reference Bureau, University of Wisconsin. 
Municipal budgets. 
PauL N. RBYNOLDS, Chief Statistician, Wisconsin Tax Commission. 
Library budgets. 
SaMUBL H. RANCK, Librarian, Public Library, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
The financial accounts of a library. 
Pror, F. H. ELWELL, School of Commerce, University of Wisconsin. 
Statistical principles and methods. (2 lectures) 
Pror. C. G. Dittmgr, Department of Economics, University of Wisconsin. 
Foreign groups. 
Pror. D. D. LESCOHIER, Department of Economics, University of Wisconsin. 
Social service organizations. 
AUBREY WILLIAMS, Secretary, State Conference of Social Work. 
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“Librarianship as a profession is a 
calling shot through with social obliga- 
tion,” according to Prof. Hertzler The 
greatest thing in the world is to con- 
tribute to the solution of social prob- 
lems, and in the hands of librarians rests 
a real opportunity to accelerate social 
progress. A library is like a piece of 
high powered artillery, well located, with 
finest kind of ammunition behind it, to 
use in riddling the social problems. It 
is a matter of strategy to get the max- 
imum efficiency from this ammunition. 
Whatever is the matter, libraries either 
have books on the problem in hand or 
can get them. Subtlety must be em- 
ployed to get them used by the right 
person since the personal approach in 
social problems is a delicate one and 
antagonisms must be avoided. The shelf 
of books on special immediate social 
problems, with posters, is one means of 
enabling the librarian to get the ideas 
across without direct attack. The libra- 
rian can be a crusader in the social task 
by putting the right books into the hands 
of those influencing public opinion. 
Books on municipal government in the 
hands of councilmen or aldermen, books 
on labor problems in the hands of 
preachers, lawyers, and other speech- 
makers, can do much to eliminate class 
wars, and to counteract the materialistic 
point of view. 


Social intelligence is secured through 
education along the right lines. The 
librarian can be most effective by get- 
ting in touch with the teachers and in- 
fluencing them to read intelligently along 
lines of sociology, labor and human ad- 
justments. That business is a form of 
service is not yet everywhere recognized. 
Therefore business ethics is a problem 
challenging the attention of librarians. 
A rural community is no more progres- 
sive than the condition of the roads lead- 
ing in and out of it, so that the proper 
dissemination of good roads literature 
offers a field of activity. With good 


1See bibliography, p. 387. 


2Phelan, John. 
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roads and automobiles come the recrea- 
tion problems and the librarian may need 
first to awaken interest in wholesome 
recreation and then provide the informa- 
tion needful to carry out the program 
decided upon. Books stressing the 
proper social relations in the hands of 
many of the church leaders might be 
most far-reaching in shocking a commu- 
nity into action. 


These are only a few of the social 
problems facing us. They are all bound 
up together. A librarian must be a so- 
cial prospector who goes out hunting 
things, a crusader in a social task. 

In “Making a community Survey,’”? 
Prof. Kolb started with four assump- 
tions; first, that the library aims to be 
of service to the whole community; sec- 
ond, that its policy is to extend and in- 
tensify its service; third, that there 
must be a lively conception of what con- 
stitutes the community (the actual work 
unit) rather than hard and fast city, 
township or county lines; and fourth, 
that a survey is a continuous program 
of finding and meeting the service needs 
of a special community. A survey, there- 
fore, must be designed to meet a spe- 
cific need, not merely to accumulate a 
great mass of facts which will never be 
used. 

The first step in any survey is to use 
the facts in hand. Application blanks 
in a library may be profitably used to 
discover the distribution of patrons in 
city, township or county, and to locate 
them on a map; the sex of patrons; the 
number of adult and juvenile patrons; 
possibly also the occupational classifica- 
tion or nationality. After the analysis 
is made from the facts in hand, the sur- 
vey may be extended to a general study 
of the larger community, which might 
be correlated with the survey program 
of other social agencies in which case 
the library might be the depository of 
the accumulated facts. It is also pos- 
sible to carry out sampling studies for 


Macmillan, $3.40. 


bedeg Library Bulletin. A library survey in Oshkosh and its results. v. 12:344. Oct. 
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special purposes such as testing the cir- 
culation of a single type of book, check- 
ing on reasons for popularity of certain 
books (by getting newspapers to run a 
book contest instead of beauty contest), 
studying the needs of new patrons by 
asking them what books they would like. 
The accumulation of a classified index 
for direct mail advertising for expanding 
special circulation and for conducting 
special studies is another piece of sur- 
vey work well worth undertaking. 

“It is the task of the librarian to see 
how her work can fit into the farmers’ 
needs,” said Prof. Kolb in his lecture on 
The library and the rural community.’ 
Before projecting a library service pro- 
gram into a rural community we must 
understand the group organization of 
rural society, first the family group, un- 
usually strong because of the isolation 
of farm life; second, the neighborhood 
or primary group, the first place where 
the boy or girl tests out the ideals and 
standards taught in the home; third, the 
agricultural village or town group; and 
fourth, the service community group, 
trading areas, etc. These groups are 
rapidly changing because of the in- 
creased ease of transportation which has 
resulted in an expanded area of relation- 
ships for trading, church groupings, so- 
cial activities and even marketing. Re- 
lations between town and country are 
growing closer, but librarians must help 
bridge the gap which still exists. We 
must get away from the village limits. 
With the change in community organi- 
zation have come increasing social, edu- 
cational and recreational needs, etc., 
which library service can enter as never 
before. 

In speaking on Municipal accounts and 


budgets Mr. Reynolds first emphasized 
the need of a uniform accounting plan. 
He referred to the uniform system of 
accounts provided for in Wisconsin by 
a law of 1911, for adoption by towns, 
villages, cities, and counties. The sys- 
tem prescribed by the Tax Commission 

3Galpin, C. J. 


Kolb, 
tin 


Rural life. Chaps, 1 to 5. 
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under this authority, is complete enough 
to fill all accounting needs of the mu- 
nicipality and at the same time is com- 
paratively simple to understand and to 
operate. 

The accounts are especially designed 
to meet the requirements of the finan- 
cial reports required by law and con- 
form to the classification approved by 
recognized authorities on municipal ac- 
counting. Up to the present time one- 
half of the cities and two-thirds of the 
counties have voluntarily adopted the 
system. 

Municipal officials who are operating 
the uniform system now find it possible 
to prepare intelligent budgets in detailed 
form. A municipal budget has been de- 
fined as “the formal complete final state- 
ment of the proposed financial plan for 
the fiscal period comprising the author- 
ized municipal expenditures for that 
period correlated with the estimated 
revenues and other means of meeting 
such expenditures.” A good budget will 
give to the direct representatives of the 
people control over city administration 
as the budget or financial plan must be 
submitted and approved by the legisla- 
tive body before it becomes operative. 

In the formulation of budgets it will 
be necessary to prepare the following 
statements: 

Estimated expenditures, revenue and 
contemplated borrowings for the future 
fiscal period. 

Actual expenditures, revenues and bor- 
rowings for the next preceding fiscal 
period in comparison with the proposed 
estimates. 

The various factors contributing to 
the financial conditions that affect the 
future financial program. 

The above data is generally prepared 
in the smaller cities by the finance com- 
mittee of the common council with the 
assistance of the city clerk or auditor. 

In the preparation of a budget care 
should be exercised to make it clear so 
it doesn’t take an accountant to under- 
stand it. The total amount of estimated 
expenditures should include: 


Century, $2.50 
Research Bulle- 
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Current expenditures for operation 
and upkeep plus fixed charges for inter- 
est, pensions, etc. 

Redemption of temporary loans issued 
in anticipation of the collection of rev- 
enues. 

Capital outlays. 

In preparing a budget your main classi- 
fication should be by functions and then 
under each function classify by object 
or purpose. For instance, the protec- 
tion of person and property is a govern- 
mental function head under which we 
would have such objects as: 


(a) Salaries and wages 
expense (c) Office expense (d) Print- 
ing and stationery (e) Purchase of 
equipment (f) Light, heat and power, 
etc. You can have your objects or pur- 
poses sét forth in great detail if you 
wish although the smaller cities should 
not plan too elaborate a classification. 


Librarians can do a great deal in as- 
sisting local officials in the preparation 
of budget material and in suggesting the 
best financial plan. In the preparation 
of your own budget show the number 
of cents of each tax dollar which the 
library received. This can be shown in 
chart form by use of the circle as a 
visual means of presentation. 


(b) Travel 


The financial accounts of a library 
were discussed by Prof. Elwell. Libraries 
operated as a city department must keep 
their accounts in the form prescribed by 
appropriate city officials. Budgetary 
data must also be submitted in the form 
used by city departments. Furthermore 
it is realized that many libraries keep 
records of receipts and disbursements 
according to the classification of items 
adopted by the American Library Asso- 
ciation. These two facts obviously limit 
the general use of the suggested classi- 
fication of accounts (printed elsewhere 
in this issue)? but it is believed that with 
but slight additional grouping or analysis 
the necessary data may be secured for 
both the above purposes. 


Attention should be given to the pro- 
cedure attending the purchasing of 


1See page 394. 
*See bibliography, page 392. 
3See bibliography, page 391. 
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books, other equipment and supplies, to 
the checking of invoices and approving 
all bills for payment, to the auditing of 
receipts, and to the keeping of the finan- 
cial records of the library. The libra- 
rian’s problem is further complicated by 
the fact that her books may be kept by 
a city official or by an outside treasurer. 


Statistical principles and methods for 
the library* were presented by Prof. Ditt- 
mer. He complimented librarians on 
the good use made of tables in their 
printed reports, but emphasized the 
necessity for wider use of graphic pres- 
entation of facts and explained some 
especially good methods. Facts are es- 
sential to progression, and it is by their 
accurate presentation that the librarian 
can visualize the scope of her work and 
the magnitude of her needs to the com- 
munity at large. The librarian who 
would present statistics must have a 
constructive imagination, intellectual in- 
tegrity, painstaking accuracy, and must 
look facts in the face. In compiling sta- 
tistics it is essential to find out the 
source of information used, for it is fre- 
quently dangerous to take secondary 
sources at their face value. 


Prof. Lescohier in his lecture on “For- 
eign groups” spoke of the enormous 
growth in population of the world due 
to modern science, and of the fact that 
at the present time migrations are char- 
acteristic over the entire world result- 
ing in a changing density, distribution 
and composition of the population. 
Americans are too prone to disregard the 
richness of the tradition and folk lore 
of the foreigner. One task of intelligent 
Americans is to discover all that is good 
in the life of our foreign born, and pre- 
serve and incorporate that into Ameri- 
can life. The most difficult time in the 
life of the foreigner is the period of 
transition which comes when the second 
generation discards the foreign ideals of 
his parents before understanding the 
ideals of the Americans. The task of 
the librarian is to put into the hands, 
particularly of the children, books show- 
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ing the better traditions of both Ameri- 
can life and the life of the mother coun- 
try—books which have a conserving and 
steadying influence. 

Social service organizations as exem- 
plified in the Wisconsin State Conference 
of Social Work was discussed by Mr. 
Williams. The organization of social 
work has grown as rapidly as the ideal 
of service has broadened. The great 
mass of social forces come from the peo- 
ple themselves in their club life, educa- 
tional groups, industrial groups and 


Note. 
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other activities. The great need today 
in organization is the centralization of 
all social activities for cooperation rather 
than duplication of effort. Social work 
as intangible as it is would defeat its 
own purpose if all work were to be done 
by paid workers. Never institutionalize 
social work to the point of excluding the 
laity. Librarians must aid, in providing 
books for social workers and in the books 
that stimulate interest in social prob- 
lems. H. ¢. bh. 


will appear in full in a later issue. 





BOOKS, THEIR USE AND SELECTION 


Boys and girls books 


ETHEL M. Fair, Wisconsin Library Scheol. 


The books on the shelves. 
The books on the lists. 
Boys and girls department. 


Why does Lucretia Hale’s Peterkin 
papers stand on the shelf while The luck 
of the Dudley Grahams, or The man 
without a country goes out from a nearby 
shelf? Perhaps it is because the assist- 
ant does not know it well enough to rec- 
ommend it. Miss Fair in her first lec- 
ture mentioned other titles which needed 
only the enthusiasm of a real knowledge 
of the books on the part of the librarian 
to introduce them successfully to the 
juvenile reader. 

In the second lecture Lists of children’s 
books were discussed,—both publishers’ 
and library lists,—the first intended to 
se]l books, the second to “sell” the love 
of books. It was noted that some of the 
publishers’ and book sellers’ lists belong 
also to the second class and that the 
critical judgment of librarians is being 
more and more relied upon in the best 
of the selling lists. The supplementary 
study of the lists mentioned showed first, 
the necessity of careful discrimination 
in evaluating all lists, and second, the 
extended use that can be made of many 
of the lists in supplementing the catalog 
in the juvenile department. The study 


of the lists was facilitated by a problem 
including such questions as— 


Where can I find a children’s book 
published in 1923, which will give an ac- 
count of the Christ of the Andes? 

Where can I find a list of books giving 
Indian names and their meaning? 

Where can I find a list of books which 
will give descriptions and pictures of 
fancy dress costumes? 

Where can I find a book which will 
tell how to preserve autumn leaves? 


The third lecture touched on such 
varied subjects as the interior decora- 
tion of the Children’s room; the oppor- 
tunity and the responsibility which the 
children’s librarians have in serving 
schools; and the advantage of using the 
country-wide publicity organized by the 
Children’s Book Week Committee, 334 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, to empha- 
size and to assist in the selection of bet- 
ter books for the child. Children’s libra- 
rians can, to advantage, follow the 
methods of the Children’s Book Week 
Committee and begin to construct plans 
for the fall during the summer. Prac- 
tice thinking in terms of events three 
months ahead. E. M. F. 
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BOOKS, THEIR USE AND SELECTION 


The ever present problem of fiction. 

As interesting as fiction. Miss REgLy. 

Poetry and drama. Miss RBELY. 

How history is written. 
consin, 

America’s new foreign policy. 
versity of Wisconsin. 
Technical books. 
The literatrure of Shakespeare. 

Wisconsin, 


Fiction is popular because it appeals 
to certain universal instincts, human in- 
terest, curiosity, love of excitement, etc. 
Fiction readers were classified into 
those who read to kill time, to exercise 
their wits, to escape reality, to widen 
experience of life. Some of the problems 
the library must meet are: too much 
fiction, low grade fiction, questionable 
books, unread books. Librarians were 
advised to be more careful in the selec- 
tion of novels dealing with crime. Some 
of the factors entering into the purchase 
of books dealing with sex problems were 
analyzed. It was pointed out that we 
are accustomed today to a more frank 
and open public discussion of all ques- 
tions. Also that the novelist of today 
has been influenced by the scientific at- 
titude of mind. He is less a moralist, 
more an analyst. On the other hand it 
was strongly urged that it is not the 
function of the library to satisfy sensa- 
tion seekers. The use of such aids as 
the Booklist, the Wisconsin Bulletin, and 
the Book Review Digest was recom- 
mended. 

The purpose of the lecture, As inter- 
esting as fiction, was to suggest books 
which will lead fiction readers into other 
lines of reading. As a starting point it 
was suggested that we take those uni- 
versal instincts which are responsible 
for the wide popularity of fiction and 
work from them. Biography, for instance, 
has the appeal of human interest. 
Travel has the appeal of excitement and 
adventure and offers the most legitimate 
means of escape. Science satisfies curi- 
osity. Literature appeals to the sense 


Mary K. Rgegiy, Wisconsin Library School. 


Pror, F. L. PAXsSON, Department of History, University of Wis- 
Pror. G. H. Stuart, Department of Political Science, Uni- 


ORLANDO C. Davis, Librarian, East Chicago Public Library. 
ProF. KARL YOUNG, Department of English, University of 


of beauty, ethics and religion, to deep- 
seated spiritual desires. Attention was 
called to new trends in biography rep- 
resented in the books of Strachey and 
Gamaliel Bradford. Biography has be- 
come more analytical, more human, more 
popular. Similar trends were noted in 
history and popular science. Ways and 
means of encouraging the reading of 
such books were discussed and it was 
urged that the hard and fast wall be- 
tween fiction and non-fiction be broken 
down. 

In the next lecture Poetry and drama 
were singled out for special comment, 
the present interest in the two subjects 
justifying this notice. The new move- 
ment in drama was said to have begun 
with Ibsen. Present manifestations of 
the movement chosen for special men- 
tion were the growth of the little theatre 
movement and the increase in the num- 
ber of printed plays. The latter factor is 
of particular importance to the librarian. 
It was pointed out that to know the ma- 
ture work of such men as Shaw, Gals- 
worthy, and Barrie one must read plays. 
The drama has been found to be more 
satisfactory than the novel as a vehicle 
of expression for our restless age. 

The new movement in poetry, with its 
seeming disregard for tradition, is some- 
times deplored. But all of this activity 
and ferment was said to be a healthy 
sign showing that poetry is alive. Poets 
recommended for first purchase were 
Masefield, Noyes, Lindsay, Frost, and 
Sara Teasdale. The value of antholo- 
gies, of both poetry and drama, was em- 
phasized. 
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Prof. Paxson discussed the different 
ways in which History may be written, 
contrasting the methods of Windsor and 
Channing with that of Albert Bushnell 
Hart and with that of F. J. Turner, who 
represents still a third method. But, 
however much they may differ in their 
methods, these men, as Prof. Paxson 
showed, are animated by a common mo- 
tive: a desire to assemble the evidence, 
weigh it and write a new narrative which 
will give a balanced description of the 
past. He showed why an individual who 
has seen things happen cannot be an 
historian. The historian is a judge 
rather than a participant. Some of the 
dominant emotions which lead men to 
write history were said to be curiosity, 
admiration and patriotism, vanity, and, 
very rarely, financial considerations. 
The true historian works with the atti- 
tude of the scientist. The only way we 
can know anything about the future is 
to study the past, and the past will only 
yield information of value when it is ap- 
proached with absolute honesty. Civili- 
zation, Prof. Paxson says, is now run by 
“hunch.” It may never be possible to 
run it by dead reckoning, but it is the 
historian’s hope that he may contribute 
to that end. 

Prof. Graham Stuart, following Prof. 
Paxson, gave an able and illuminating 
analysis of history in the making, dis- 
cussing the New foreign policy of the 
United States and the present situation 
in Europe. Prof. Stuart argued that the 
day of national isolation is past. The 
United States is already involved in 
world affairs and must play her part in 
them. He emphasized the need for world 
peace, showed that victor and _ van- 
quished suffer alike from the results of 
a war, and, as the basis of world peace, 
urged better understanding and apprecia- 
tion of other nations’ point of view and 
the provision of machinery by means of 
which disputes may be settled. The 
valuable bibliography’ provided to ac- 
company the lecture will be found in 
another place in this number. 


1See page 392. 
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Mr: Davis’ discussion of Technical 
books may be summarized as follows: 

America’s contributions to the world’s 
knowledge have been greater in the 
classes of theoretical and applied science 
than in any other classes, with the pos- 
sible exception of sociology. The world 
is a better place in which to live because 
of the labors of the American scientist, 
the American mechanic, and the Ameri- 
can business man. 

Our libraries have done little for these 
world leaders, partly because satisfac- 
tory books on these practical subjects 
have been published in large numbers 
only during very recent years. Since it 
must be admitted that men help at least 
to pay the town’s taxes, it must also be 
conceded that they are entitled to a 
share of the library’s book funds. Men 
will make much profitable use of tech- 
nical books in a public library; and 
whoever helps a man’s pocketbook, re- 
ceives that man’s support. 


Technical books need advertising just 
as much as any class of books, but the 
advertising plan which works satisfac- 
torily in one place will usually need 
some adaptations to make it meet the 
psychological tests of a successful “ad” 
elsewhere. 

A few useful rules (to be broken when 
necessary but not often) follow: 


Do not buy a technical book over two 
years old. Borrow from some library or 
commission, and wait till the new edi- 
tion comes along, or the new title which 
is to supercede it. 

If a book is over six months old, look 
about and see if there is not a new edi- 
tion or a superceding book. 

Get expert help on subjects you do not 
know. Any man interested in a given 
subject will be flattered to have you ask 
his opinion. If you have small funds or 
question the value of a book, you can 
usually get it on approval from the pub- 
lisher. 

Do not buy a title because some other 
library bought it. Perhaps the author 
lived there; or there may have been 
some similar reason why the librarian 
was attracted. 

Remember that lists may be up-to-date 
today, but that they are not alive. The 
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editor of a technical book list would rec- 
ommend one technical title to you today; 
two weeks from today, he might be rec- 
ommending that you buy the book pub- 
lished this morning. 


The one great rule in all book-buying 
is—KNOW YOUR TOWN. Before you 
buy a book know who will use it, except 
in the case of very popular subjects. Call 
Jones on the ’phone and ask him if he 
believes there are people in the commu- 
nity who would use a book like the title 
in question. 


The choice of technical books is the 
severest test of a librarian’s book-buying 
ability. It is the librarian’s greatest op- 
portunity to waste library funds and 
likewise it is his greatest opportunity to 
put the library on the town map. It is a 
challenge to every librarian. 


Prof. Young reviewed the literature of 
Shakespeare and presented a practical 
outline of the books which should be 
found in the average American library, 
taking the Madison Free Library as a 
type of the kind referred to. His outline 
covered bibliography, texts, sources, 
commentary, etc. As a useful reading 
edition Prof. Young recommended the 
Oxford Press edition in three volumes, 
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popular, he said, with his students. The 
best complete edition in one volume is 
the Cambridge. Of the editions with a 
single play to a volume he recommended 
the English Arden as a beautiful edition, 
ideal from the point of view of annota- 
tions; the Temple edition as scholarly 
and delightful to own; the American 
Arden and the New Hudson as useful for 
schools; and the Yale Shakespeare, now 
in process of publication, as one of the 
most attractive editions. The third edi- 
tion of Sir Sidney Lee’s life of Shake- 
speare (published by Murray) was espe- 
cially commended as a depository of all 
the new facts about Shakespeare, and 
special credit was given to Prof. Wal- 
lace of “far away Nebraska,” as the Eng- 
lish put it, for the contributions to 
Shakespeare scholarship which made a 
new edition necessary. Shakespeare’s 
England in two volumes, edited by C. T. 
Onions, was described as a fascinating 
book on Elizabethan manners and cus- 
toms. Bradley’s Shakespearean tragedy 
was pronounced the finest scholarly crit- 
ical achievement of our generation. The 
complete bibliography will be found else- 
where in this number.’ M. K. R. 





BOOKS, THEIR USE AND SELECTION 


Reference—Mrs. WINIFRED L. Davis, Wisconsin Library School. 
Use the whole book. 
Yearbooks and their use. 
Increasing the reference service. 


In Use the whole book, Mrs. Davis 
spoke of the scholarship and the care- 
ful detail which have gone into our great 
reference books, and the superficial use 
which is made of them. In addition to 
the inclusion of subject matter for which 
the book was primarily published, the 
analysis of a number of works brought 
out supplementary features frequently 
overlooked, such as biography, pronun- 
ciation of proper names, bibliographies, 
and illustrations with reference value. 

The books examined for biographic 
material were first those covering a large 


See page 392. 


field of related subjects, such as Mon- 
roe, Cyclopedia of education, including in 
alphabetical place sketches of those 
whose names are associated with the 
subject of education; Bailey, Cyclopedia 
of American agriculture with its section 
at the back of one volume devoted to 
those whom history has in some cases 
overlooked, but who have contributed to 
the agricultural development of this 
country. A second group included books 
more limited in scope, such as Hoyt’s 
New cyclopedia of familiar quotations 
giving biographic identification to those 
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from whose works quotations are made. 
Anthologies of poetry, collections of es- 
says, of plays, and of short stories were 
also found to include brief biographic 
sketches or identification of modern 
writers. These were illustrated by Sted- 
man’s American anthology; Rittenhouse’s 
Little book of modern verse, and her 
other collections; Morley’s Selected mod- 
ern essays; Leonard’s Atlantic book of 
modern plays; O’Brien’s Best short stories 
of the year. A final source of this kind 
of inclusion is the contribution now 
being made by various publishers in the 
form of booklets on the writers whose 
works they publish, and the sketches 
now to be found in the Publishers’ Sup- 
plement of the various Wilson indexes. 

In a similar way other books were ex- 
amined with the conclusion that the 
training of the mind to become familiar 
with the habit of a great reference work, 
and emphasizing discriminating knowl- 
edge in its use, give added power to the 
reference worker and help to realize 
large returns on the investment in the 
reference collection. 

The lecture by Mrs. Davis on Year- 
books and their use, was a survey of the 
annuals which are now represented in 
every field. The form which may vary 
in different yearbooks will as a rule per- 
sist throughout each series. This may 
be tables, or formal narrative with some 
material tabulated; monographs, with or 
without statistical tables; articles of 
varying length arranged alphabetically; 
and lists, as in the case of directories. 

Such books at the World almanac, the 
Statesman’s yearbook, Who’s who in 
America, the New international yearbook, 
should be considered fundamental to 
every reference collection. Special em- 
phasis was placed upon the value of an- 
nual reports from various state and fed- 
eral departments; upon such government 
publications as the Educational directory, 
Agricultural yearbook, the Statistical ab- 
stract, and the Congressional directory; 
and in the case of Wisconsin, the Blue 
book. 

Representative yearbooks in various 
fields were examined with the recommen- 
dation that they be occasionally pur- 
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chased even in the libraries of small com- 
munities. Some of these mentioned were, 
American labor yearbook, Literary year- 
book, American Jewish yearbook, Year- 
book of the churches, Aircraft yearbook. 
It was further explained that in many 
cases the subjects included in these spe- 
cial yearbooks may also be found in the 
general yearbooks in summary or outline, 
as aircraft for the year in the New inter- 
national yearbook. 

It was also emphasized that an occa- 
sional yearbook of a country should be 
purchased, such as one for China, or 
India, or the Dominion of Canada, pro- 
viding as they do excellent material in 
geography, economic conditions, indus- 
tries, natural resources, etc., of their re- 
spective countries. 

Relative to Increasing the reference 
service, Mrs. Davis showed that refer- 
ence work is something more than find- 
ing desired information. It is in its 
widest sense (1) the thoughtful selec- 
tion of books and material for the col- 
lection; (2) provision of adequate and 
convenient space, as well as a classed 
arrangement; (3) supplementing the ref- 
erence collection by sufficient analytics 
in the card catalogue; (4) by bibliog- 
raphies; (5) by clippings and pictures, 
and by building up special subjects such 
as material on costumes and holidays. 

Librarians were urged to make some 
effort to measure the reference service. 
The examination of several public library 
reports brought out the fact that refer- 
ence statistics are often neglected and 
are too general to give any adequate 
coneeption of this part of the library’s 
activity. In a few cases the reports of 
the reference department had been based 
on carefully kept records. These in- 
cluded the number of questions asked; 
the subjects covered; number of books 
brought from the stacks for reference 
use; telephone requests, etc. Grand 
Rapids, Mich., was cited as one library 
which was measuring its reference serv- 
ice in terms of cost per capita. 

Familiarity with one’s tools, knowing 
the community, and anticipating the 
need seem to be basic to good reference 
work. W. L. D. 
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ADMINISTRATION PROBLEMS 


Library relationships. FRANK K. WALTER, Librarian, University of Minnesota. 


L 

2-3. Book buying. Mr. WALTER. 

4. Economies of binding. Mr. WALTER. 
5 


A study of periodical subscriptions. Mr. WALTER. 


Mr. Walter in speaking of Inter-library 
relations: brought out the fact that there 
are two kinds, financial and professional. 
The latter involves ethical standards for 
the protection of the library itself, and 
its immediate public; protection of and 
assistance to outside libraries; promo- 
tion of a better status and support for 
librarianship as a whole through better 
public service. 


Protection of the library and its staff 
is based upon staff ethics which in turn 
must involve such things as loyalty to 
community, loyalty to colleagues in good 
team work, and business honesty in 
service rendered. This protection must 
also be exercised in connection with 
work which means undue expenditure of 
time and money. Extensive reference 
work, elaborate and valueless question- 
naires, inter-library loans, and excessive 
participation in conferences and com- 
mittees on the part of the librarian may, 
if carried to extremes, deprive the library 
of the service and privileges for which 
it is supported. 


Protection of and assistance to out- 
side libraries should also be considered 
since no library can live to itself. Con- 
sequently there should be cordial assist- 
ance in administrative advice, in refer- 
ence service for extending the library’s 
resources as far as demands will not de- 
prive one’s own community, in informa- 
tion regarding candidates for library po- 


sitions, and refraining from public com- 
parisons with other libraries. 

Promotion of a better status and sup- 
port for librarianship through better 
service may be brought about by keep- 
ing up relationships with local and na- 
tional library associations, loyalty to the 
library commission of one’s own state, 
and maintenance of a _ professional 
spirit. 

In two lectures Mr. Walter gave a 
broad survey of the subject Book buying’. 
Closely related to book selection, he 
touched upon the purchase of editions, 
recommending the use of expensive edi- 
tions for subject matter not found else- 
where, for cultural purposes, and for 
their great attractiveness, especially 
since this may insure their wider use in 
the community. The pamphlet by W. E. 
Foster, How to choose editions, published 
by the A. L. A., was recommended in 
this connection. 

In selecting a bookseller, Mr. Walter 
spoke of several things to consider; 
amount of stock carried; his technical 
trade knowledge; the promptness in 
service and facilities offered in the case 
of submitting books on approval and at- 
tending to imperfect copies returned; 
the discounts offered and the ability to 
meet terms of payment imposed on the 
library. 

The selection of a good local book- 
seller for a part of the book orders is 


1Sioux City Public Library. Code of ethics, 3p. 1923. 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, May 1922. Significance 
of the professional ideal; Social significance of professional ethics, p. 1-11; Ethics of 


ae Or a by C. K. Bolton, p. 138-46, 


(Summarized in Library journal 47:549, June 


Bolton, C. K. Librarian’s canon of ethics. 1912. 








Public libraries 14 :202-05, June 1909. 


Palmer, George Herbert. Trades and professions. Houghton. 1914. (Riverside educa- 


tional monographs). 


?Bascom, Elva L. Book selection. A. L. A. 1922. Pam 


Hopper, F. F. Order and accession department. 


A. L. A. 1916. 


Minn. State Dept. of Education. Elementary school library jist *1921- 22, p. 7-8 “Book 


selection and ordering.” 


Model system and records for book buying for small ele When to buy and when to 
borrow books. New York libraries 8:208-10, May 1923. 
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sometimes desirable as well as politic. 
But for second hand and out-of-print 
books, foreign books and periodicals he 
may be of less value. The jobber on the 
other hand is better for large shipments, 
duplicate copies of foreign books and 
“remainders.” Subscription agents are 
to be used only when the librarian is 
sure of the value of the goods offered 
and knows that they are not obtainable 
otherwise. In general, Mr. Walter’s ad- 
vice was to beware of agents. 

The case of foreign books is not a 


serious problem in the small library un- 
less there are many foreign born patrons. 
English books and to some _ extent 
French and German may be secured 
through reliable jobbers. Importers or 
foreign agents will give most satisfac- 
tory service on large and difficult orders. 
The distinction between an importer and 
a foreign agent was explained. The 
former is one who is here in America 
with the books in stock; the foreign 
agent is usually a foreign bookseller. 

Discounts on book prices vary with 
the dealer and with the type of book. 
But 20 per cent is a fair average at 
present. In the matter of “remainders,” 
they may be obtained from jobbers and 
booksellers who specialize in them. 

In connection with the subject, Econ- 
omies of binding,’ Mr. Walter considered 
the essentials of good binding service, 
all of which may not always be realized. 
Good materials are scarce, as is also the 
good workmanship which comes from the 
all around hand workers of earlier days. 
Reasonably prompt delivery may be ex- 
pected, as in three months, provided spe- 
cial materials have not been demanded. 
A reasonable cost is hard to determine 
at present and costs are more likely to 
rise than to decline. 
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Some methods of economizing in bind- 
ing were suggested such as: avoid un- 
necessary binding; buy reinforced copies 
and replace worn copies with good sec- 
ond-hand or new remainders when they 
cost less or a little more than rebinding; 
repair promptly; use cloth or buckram 
instead of leather whenever practicable; 
standardize materials and styles of bind- 
ing as much as possible. 

Binding records were also discussed 
under the topics of purpose and types. 
Under the latter Mr. Walter spoke of in- 
voice records in duplicate, binding slips, 
filed book cards, and follow up records 
for title pages, indexes, etc. Records as 
to number and complexity will vary with 
the size and character of library. 

While Mr. Walter gave very explicit 
directions to assist the librarians in their 
problems with regard to Periodical sub- 
scriptions,‘ he likewise explained that 
the judgment of the librarian must de- 
termine the final policy in connection 
with local conditions, needs, and type of 
library. 

The following points were explained 
in the selection of periodicals: the peri- 
odicals selected should be those which 
the patrons will use, and include mate- 
rial of the highest quality which they 
will read on the subjects covered; social, 
intellectual, or industrial need should be 
met; undue partisanship and unfairness 
being avoided; they should supplement 
rather than duplicate one another. 

In discussing methods of subscription 
and acquisition, it was said that sending 
individual subscriptions to publishers is 
generally not a good method for libraries. 
“Club rates” are likewise of limited value 
because of the peculiar make-up of many 
combinations offered which usually con- 
tain much dead wood. Booksellers and 


8A. L. A. committee on bookbinding. peetine for peete. a ed. rev. 1915. Pam. 


Bailey, A. L. Library bookbinding. 1916 


aps. 2, 5, 6, 9, 
Dana, J. C. Library primer. 1920. Chaps. 35, 36 (p. 198-209). 


(p. 165-166), 11, 12. 


Hazeltine, M. E. Fundamentals of reference service. 1922. p. 14-16. Pam. 
Wisconsin. State superintendent of public instruction. Rebinding of school library books. 


1923. Pam 


Wisconsin university. Library school. Apprentice course, 1917. p. 35-37. 
ay oe. Use of books and libraries. 2d. ed. p. 377-78. New York, H. W. Wilson 
0. a 


Hazeltine, M. E. Fundamentals of reference service. A. L. A. 1922. p. 11. Pam. 


Walter, F. K. Periodicals for the small library. 
haters. - eee School library management. 3 
p. 20-22. 


3d ed. A. L. A. 1919. (New ed. in press). 
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individual agents sometimes are good for 
the popular type of magazine, but to be 
avoided are the peripatetic agents with 
no definite location or headquarters. 
General booksellers and jobbers, or gen- 
eral subscription agencies are both de- 
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sirable, the former for periodicals other 
than the popular type, the latter for long 
lists of varied character. Magazines as 
gifts and from exchanges may be used 
for circulating copies and for filling up 
sets. WW. EE. 





ADMINISTRATION PROBLEMS 


6. Use the newspapers. Pror. GRANT M. Hypg, Course in Journalism, University of 


Wisconsin. 


7. Problem of effective speech making. Pror, A. T. WHAvER, Department of Speech, Uni- 


versity of Wisconsin. 


8-10. Retailing good reading. Pror. E. H. GarpNugr, Department of Business Adminis- 


tration, University of Wisconsin. 


The lectures by Profs. Hyde, Weaver, 
and Gardner all focused on practical 
ways of making the community conscious 
of the library. The greatest medium for 
this end is The newspaper’ because it 
speaks the language of the people. But 
what a newspaper wants is news and 
news is (1) not editorial matter, (2) it 
is not argumentative, (3) not criticism, 
(4) does not consist of the opinions of 
the writer, (5) is not advertising. News 
is what “everybody is talking about.” 
News is “timely information concerning 
anything that interests readers, that is 
significant to them in their business and 
home relations or in their relations to 
the community, the state and the nation.” 
A newspaper “story” goes directly to the 
point, presenting in the “lead” the im- 
portant idea. The library which is able 
to furnish the real news story and to 
do it regularly “puts the thank you on 
the right side,” Prof. Hyde said. 

Prof. Weaver said that Effective public 


speaking’ was based on “the communi- 
cative urge.’ His advice is best set 
forth by his “Speaker’s Ten Command- 
ments.” 

1. Begin with a positive, concrete, 
striking statement. Tell your audience 
something at the start that will immedi- 
ately grip their attention. 


2. Hold their attention by employing 
as many elements of variety as possible 
—especially the concrete. 

3. Speak with, not at, to, or before 
an audience. 

4. Be concise. Try to make one word 
do the work of two. Use plain language. 
You aren’t there to give your audience 
an ear-full, but a mind-full. 

5. Talk to the simplest intelligence in 
your audience; you'll touch everything 
higher up. 

6. Talk to the back row of your audi- 
ence; you'll hit everything closer in. 

7. Speak slowly and clearly. 

8. Be natural and direct. 

9. Don’t forget the central thought of 
your speech. And don’t let your audi- 
ence forget it. 

10. Finish strong and sharp. 


Prof. Gardner, speaking on Retailing 
good reading,’ stimulated every librarian 
present to give a better service to the 
public and to make a more intensive use 
of the library unit. Prof. Gardner de- 
clared that the legitimate function of 
librarians is not only to purchase and 
store books but also to create a demand 
for them. To do this they may adopt 
certain principles of retail selling. 

It is first necessary to “capture the 
imagination of your community;” to 
know what the people are interested in, 
and then to capitalize this interest. 


1Bleyer, W. G. Newspaper wiltiee om and editing. Houghton. 1913. 


*Woolbert, C. H. & Weaver, A 


Better speech. ae 1922. 


Phillips, A: E. Effective speaking. Chic., Newton Co. 


Winans, J. A. Public oe Century. 


1 
‘Hazeltine, M. E. Check list of oa Publicity Methods. Reprinted from Wisconsin 


Library Bulletin, April and May, 191 


Tipper, oo giollingworth & Parsons. Principles of Advertising. Ronald Press. 1920. 
Nystrom, P. H. Economics of a Ronald — 2a ed. 1919. 


Hall, S. R. Advertising Handbook. McGraw. 
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Build on the popular demand; “use a 
‘leader’ to sell other goods.” By the 
law of associated ideas a borrower ask- 
ing for one title may be interested in 
the library’s suggestion of another. 
This is the principle underlying small 
displays or special lists. 

Displays which count must be arranged 
to arrest the attention. Mrs. Marcella 
B. Hahner, head of the book department 
of Marshall Field’s, contributed telling 
ideas for displays from her own wide 
experience. “Pick out the _ bright 
corner,” she said, “and make the most 
of it. Pick out the dark corner and 
brighten it.” A good display must have 
a center of interest; it should be simple. 
A table covered with an oriental rug or 
with anything your imagination suggests 
serves to emphasize what is displayed 
upon it. A row of books between book 
supports is a mediocre display; a few 
books informally placed are much more 
tempting. A good display should be con- 
nected in some way with the seasonal 
idea or the current event. “Make capi- 
tal out of Circus day, or Good resolutions 
in January,” said Mrs. Hahner. Prof. 
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Gardner also stressed Mrs. Hahner’s ad- 
vice to “capitalize your personality.” 
“You are in reality not advertising your- 
self,” he said, “you are advertising your 
job.” A man by himself is nothing but 
a@ man plus a job is much. 

After discussing inside displays Prof. 
Gardner asked, “Why not window dis- 
plays?” Such a monumental building as 
the new Cleveland public library is pro- 
viding outside window display space. It 
is the window that catches the customer. 
The test of a display is: does it stimu- 
late immediate action? 

For “over-the-counter service” librari- 
ans were advised to study the courteous 
and prompt service of certain retail 
stores. 

“Turn-over” is the vital principle un- 
derlying the fullest use of the book 
stock. All publicity should work toward 
more intensive use of the book stock. 

As a final slogan Prof. Gardner said, 
“Make your community think books.” 
As a final admonition he reminded every- 
one that success comes only with full 
knowledge of the problem and with hard 
work. E. M. F. 





THE ROUND TABLES 


By One Who Was There 


Your technical problems. FRANK K. WALTER, Librarian, University of Minnesota, and Susan 


Grey AKERS, Wisconsin Library School. 


Reference books, reference work, reference records. S. J. Carter, Reference Librarian, 
Milwaukee Public Library, and Mrs. W. L. Davis, Wisconsin Library School. 

Fiction. Mary K. REpiy, Wisconsin Library School. 

Administration problems. Mr. WaLTHR and ETHEL M. Fair, Wisconsin Library School. 


The school library. Mrs. Davis. 


Public documents. C. B. Lestmr, Secretary, Wisconsin Free Library Commission. 
Technical and scientific books. ORLANDO C. Davis, Librarian, Hast Chicago Public Library, 


and MIss REELY. 


County libraries. Caru H. MiLam, Secretary, American Library Association, and HARRIET 
C. Lone, Chief, Traveling Library Department, Wisconsin Free Library Commission. 


Non-fiction. Miss RBELY. 
Children’s work. Miss Farr. 


The round tables were held every 
afternoon at two o’clock under various 
leaders, with a large attendance at each 
meeting. The first one was a discussion 
of Technical library problems. 


A question was asked about what 
books te discard. After the discussion 


which followed the audience came to the 
following general conclusions: 

Discard textbooks published before 
1900. 

Discard anything you would not accept 
as a gift. 

If there is room, keep discards tem- 
porarily in the store-room to see if there 
will be a call for them. 
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Sell old [i. e. rare] books and old state 
reports to large libraries. 

The next topic mentioned was that of 
clippings, the following points being 


brought out: 


Each clipping should have the date 
and the source written on it. 

Use discrimination in selecting mate- 
rial. 

Weed out frequently. 

Methods of filing. (a) File loose in an 
envelope, by subject; (b) paste one end 
or edge on a sheet of paper (fewer of 
these disappear from the library); (c) 
use Readers’ Guide for subject headings. 

Clip papers for local history. (a) City, 
county and state news. 

Loose-leaf scrap-book of local history 
may be made. 


The last topic discussed concerned the 
circulation statistics for school stations. 
The following means have been used: 

Teachers send in statistics each month 
to library. 

Three cards for each book. (a) One 
kept for record at main library; (b) one 
for shelf-list for teacher’s use; (c) one 
for charging the book to students; (d) 
at the end of the semester the books are 
returned to the library where the sta- 
tistics are counted from the charging 
card. 

Strict observance of A. L. A. rules is 
urged. 

If books are sent out which are on the 
state reading-circle list, it may induce 
more careful records on the part of the 
teacher. 

Mr. Carter, the reference librarian of 
the Milwaukee public library, started the 
discussion at the Reference round table 
by an ingenious method. He asked the 
audience various reference questions 
which they answered by naming the 
sources where they could be found. Here 
are a few typical questions: 

Find a list of countries, giving the 
rulers and the legislators for each. 

Find an alphabetical list of important 
authors, giving the country and the 
dates for each. 

Find a list of the races of North and 
South America. 

Find the national airs with the music 
for each. 

Various answers were given to these, 
but the librarians were rather surprised 
when Mr. Carter answered that all of 
the questions he gave could be answered 
in the Standard dictionary. The point 
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he wished to emphasize was that libra- 
rians do not know their reference books 
as well as they should, and recommended 
studying them from cover to cover. “A 
collection of books we don’t use is about 
as useful as books we don’t have,” said 
Mr. Carter. “Give the book the courtesy 
of finding out what it is trying to do.” 
Mr. Carter then asked the audience 
to suggest an essential minimum refer- 
ence list, with the following result: 


World almanac 

Standard dictionary 

New international encyclopedia, or Ameri- 
cana encyclopedia, or Encyclopedia Britan- 


nica 
World book 
Bible dictionary and concordance 
Blue boo 
Congressional directory 
Hoyt’s quotations 
Atlas—Century, Cram’s or Rand McNally 
Readers’ guide 
Granger. Index to poetry and recitations 
Who’s who in America 
Century book of names 
Werner. Readings and recitations. 
Stevenson. Home book of verse 
Larned. History for ready reference 
Warner. Library of the world’s best lit- 
erature * 
Statistical abstract 
Grove. Dictionary of music 
Statesman’s year-book 
Monthly catalogue U. S. public documents 
Monthly check-list of state publications 
Pamphlet, clipping, and picture files 


Sources for information were next 
mentioned. 


City, state, and federal officials 
Public affairs information service 
State library commission 
University extension division 
State historical society 
Newspaper offices 

Library of Congress 

Large city libraries. 


The library’s own indexing of less eas- 
ily found material on its shelves is as 
invaluable aid, if systematically kept up, 
for example: 2 


Costume material (period and type) 

Holiday material 

Debate material 

A record by subject of the answers to dif- 
ficult or often called for reference ques- 
tions, to avoid repetition of research. 

New maps and changed boundaries 

Portraits 

Illustrations which are valuable for refer- 
ence. 

A valuable suggestion was that of cat: 
aloging with the reference work in mind; 
that is, make some analytics to the ma: 
terial in the reference books. In this 
way the public will learn the use and the 


merit of these works. 


A short discussion cf dictionaries con: 
cluded the round table, in which it was 
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agreed that Webster’s is the best for 
purely dictionary material, as defini- 
tions, pronunciation, etc., but Standard 
was best for encyclopedia or informa: 
tional uses. 

The meeting to consider’ Fiction 
opened with a discussion of certain ques- 
tionable books and their inclusion in the 
library. The majority of these were not 
popular, according to reports given. 
Others, such as Dell’s Moon calf, Norris’ 
Certain people of importance, and Ham- 
sun’s Growth of the soil were liked by the 
serious class of readers. The following 
books were discussed and recommended: 


Bojer. Last of the Vikings. Recom- 
mended as a “northern epic.” 

Bramah, Kai-lung’s Golden hours. Satire 
on everyday life. 

Stern. The friend at court. True to fact, 
according to the authorities of the detention 
home at Waukesha. 

Belloc. The mercy of Allah. Recom- 
mended for business men although rather 
hard on them. 

Hemon. Maria Chapdelaine. Liked by 
the women. Not popular with men. 


The round table closed with a discus- 
sion of restricting seven-day books to 
adults only, with the majority of those 
present against it. 

Questions on Administration problems 
which had been previously handed to the 
leaders were discussed jointly by them 
and by the audience. The first one con- 
cerned library finance. How much 
should a library depend on benefits to 
supplement its appropriation? A vote 
was taken and seven or eight librarians 
declared they had done this to some ex- 
tent. The consensus of opinion was 
against such a practice unless absolutely 
necessary. Many agreed that it had its 
good points in gaining interest in the 
library. By this means of advertising 
the need and the use of the library, pub- 
lic opinion may be turned in favor of an 
increased appropriation. 

The second questioner wanted to know 
whether most libraries filed their 
pamphlets, clippings and pictures in one 
file or kept them separate. The major- 
ity in the audience used separate files, 
but small libraries often found it neces- 
sary to use one only, for lack of space. 
However, some small libraries, and some 
larger ones as well, find it more con 
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venient and more useful to file pictures, 
clippings and pamphlets together. This 
material is filed by subject or by class 
number, and frequent cross-references 
are used. 


The third question concerned the uses 
made of filing the local newspapers. One 
librarian carefully indexes the important 
subjects discussed in each number. This 
may be done in the regular catalogue 
or in a special catalogue for local ma- 
terial only. The subject cards would 
contain the name of the town with 
such subdivisions as: biography, parks, 
churches, schools, participation in wars 
(with name of each), buildings, etc. 

Another method is to clip the impor- 
tant items and file in envelopes in 
pamphlet boxes or vertical files, giving 
the subject, date, and source. These 
may be filed by date or by subject. 

Newspapers are more valuable for ref- 
erence if saved as a whole. If this is 
done, do not fold them, but keep in heavy 
manila volume binders. Such filing, 
however, is unnecessary for the library, 
if the local newspapers keep such files 
themselves. Other newspapers should 
be kept for from six months to one year, 
according to their use. Some libraries 
find old local telephone and city direc- 
tories useful for reference. 

The next question asked what appren- 
tice course was advisable for small 
libraries. Most of the Wisconsin 
libraries use The apprentice course for 
small libraries by the faculty of the Wis- 
consin Library School. The majority 
either paid the apprentices or, in school 
libraries, gave them a certain number 
of credits. In order to obtain first class 
help some high school librarians had 
scholastic requirements for the position. 
Practically all agreed that there must be 
some reward for their work. One libra- 
rian had her apprentices become ac- 
quainted with the most important refer- 
ence books in Kroeger, which they used 
as a text. 

The concluding discussion concerned 
standard, or home-made library furni- 
ture. Such articles as newspaper and 
magazine racks, dictionary stands and 
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book bins can easily be made by a local 
carpenter. But other equipment, such 
as chairs, tables, and catalogue cases 
should be of a standard make because 
of the hard wear they receive. If neces- 
sary, the book shelves can also be locally 
made. Attention was also called to the 
question of ethics involved in using de- 
signs put out by library furniture 
makers. 

At the School libraries round table the 
following pamphlets and reports were 
called to the attention of school libra- 
rians: 

Certain. Standardization of school libra- 
ries. 2d ed. A. 1920. 

Kerr. Measuring stick for normal school 
bag Library journal, 48:457-61, May 


Wilson. School library management. 3d 
ed. Wilson. 1922. 


The question of student help was first 
discussed. Almost every school librarian 
availed herself of this, usually giving 
credit for such work. One librarian had 
the seniors in typewriting do her cata- 
loging, this taking the place of assigned 
exercises. Another made these rules 
effective: 

Make the students like you. 

Give them a square deal. 


Give them a sense of responsibility for 
their work. 


One especially interesting fact was 
brought out in the discussion about 
library instruction. In Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, this work is begun in the 
kindergarten and carried through the 
grades and the high school. In Milwau- 
kee the classes visit the main library as 
well as the branch. 


Reserved books for classes formed an 
interesting topic. The following methods 
were used to indicate such books: 


Reserved shelves in the stacks. 

Kept back of the charging desk. Each 
student using a reserved book must sign 
up for it and return it to desk. This 
is one of the best methods of keeping 
track of these books. 

Colored gummed signals in back of 
books—a different color for the various 
subjects. This also helps in the shelving. 

Black strip across back of book, with 
word “reserve” written in white ink. 
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Stiff manila cardboard strip pasted on 
inside of back cover and projecting about 
an inch. “Reserve” is written on this, 
with the location of the shelf. 

Circle band of paper fastened around 
the front cover. On this is written “Re- 
served” with the name of the teacher 
and the class. 


Fines proved another interesting topic, 
most school libraries charging from two 
to five cents a day. Others charged one 
cent an hour for “overnight” books 
which were overdue. Various means 
were taken to collect fines: 

Withholding library privileges. 

Letting the school office collect once 
a month. 

Allowing poor students to “work out” 
their fine. 

Insisting that fines be paid before ex- 
aminations be taken. 

It was agreed that school libraries 
should have the daily newspapers (to be 
used later for clippings or the picture 
file) including the local paper and one 
from the nearest large city. It was also 
conceded that every school library should 
have the New York Times. Periodicals 
used the most should be bound unless a 
city library is nearby. In connection 
with magazines of particular value for 
the study of special subjects in the 
school, such as home economics, art, etc., 
it was advised that since the retaining 
of such by the respective departments is 
general, their location should be indi- 
cated on the catalogue card. 

In teaching the use of the dictionary, 
librarians should write the Merriam Com- 
pany which will furnish signatures of 
their dictionary, in manila covers, for 
twenty-five cents. This prevents undue 
wearing out of the dictionary. 

Some librarians have found useful the 
printed slips issued by Gaylord Brothers 
in gaining better cooperation from the 
teachers for topics assigned to be worked 
out in the library. These contain date, 
name of subject assigned, number in 
class, and inclusive dates of use, signed 
by the teacher. These are called “ad- 
vance notices for reference work” and 
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when received several days in advance 
of the indicated time are a great help 
to the busy librarian. 

A meeting for discussion of Public 
document problems was held on Monday 
afternoon and continued on Thursday 
morning to meet additional requests. 
Some time was given to the new selec- 
tive plan for depository libraries and 
reference made to Miss Hartwell’s study 
as printed in Library Journal for June 1, 
and July. Questions also brought up 
some discussion of the reference use of 
Poore, Ames, and the Document Cata- 
logues. 

Most of the interest, however, cen- 
tered about the selection of current 
documents for the smaller library and 
the handling of this material when ob- 
tained. Emphasis was placed upon 
choosing in this field as in any other only 
such material as the library in question 
needed, and the handling this material as 
books or pamphlets and not as some 
unique kind of a thing fundamentally 
different from all other printed matter. 
The value of the Monthly Catalogue and 
of department lists was brought out as 
well as reference use of the Price lists. 


The round table on Technical and 
scientific books was rich in titles on 
these subjects which Mr. Davis gave at 
the request of the audience. The follow- 
ing bocks are a partial list, some of 
which are recent publications, others new 
editions of older books. In all cases they 
are the latest and best material on each 
subject at this time. 


Pickworth. The ox? rule. 17th ed. Van 
Nostrand. 1920. 50 

Marks. Mechanical esate handbook. 
McGraw. 1916. 6 

Annett. $ Electric machinery. McGraw. 


: 3 
Austin. How to make high pressure trans- 
formers. 3d ed. The author, Hanover, 
N. H. 1922. $1.50 
Austin. How to make low pressure trans- 
2. gia - ed. The author, Hanover, 
v. . 4 


Braymer. Armature winding and motor re- 
pair. McGraw. 1923. 

Croft. American electrician’s handbook. 2d 
ed. McGraw. 1921. 

en. Flectric lighting. McGraw. 1920. 


Ballantine. Radio telephony for amateurs. 
McKay. 1922. $1.50 

Cameron. Textbook on radio. Technical 
book co. 1922. $2.50 
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Hausman, Radio phone receiving. Van 
Nostrand. 1922. .50 

Collins. Radio amateur’s handbook. Crow- 
ell. 1922. $1.50 

Radio: the ‘principles underlying radio com- 
munication. World radio co. 1922. $1 

Battle. Handbook of industrial oil engi- 
neering. v. 1. Lippincott. 1920. $10 

Macintire. Principles of mechanical refrig- 
eration. McGraw. 1922. $2.50 

Kimball & Barr. Elements of machine de- 
sign. Wiley. 1909. 3.50 

Logue. American machinist gear book. 3d 
ed. McGraw. 1922. 

Jacobs. Abrasives and abrasive wheels. 
Henley. 1919. 

Smith. Textbook of advanced machine 
work. 5th ed. Industrial education book 
co., Boston. 1919. $3 

Age. Dag hme of roads and pavements. 

McGraw. 1920. $4 

Metcalf ‘& Eddy. Sewerage and sewage dis- 
posal. McGraw. 1922. 5 

Good. The Ford car, truck and tractor re- 
pair. McGraw. 1922. $2 

Wright. Automotive repair. 2v. Wiley. 
1921. v. 1, $3.50, v. 2, $3 

Fuller. Story of drugs. Century. 1922. $3 

Pack. Our vanishing forests. Macmillan. 
1923. $2 

Washburn. Productive dairying. 2d ed. 
Lippincott. 1922. $2.50 

Heinemann. Milk. Saunders. 1919. $7. 

Abel. Successful family life on the mod- 
erate income. Lippincott. 1921. 2 

Donham. Pee sed the family income. Lit- 


Kilduff. — manual, Harper. 

Schulze. Making letters pay. Appleton. 
1923. $5 

Gardner. ees business letters. Ron- 


1 2 
Lefingwell. Making the office pay. Shaw. 


Esquerré. Applied theory of accounts. Ron- 
ald. 1914. $5 
Montgomery. Auditing. v. 1. 8d ed. Ron- 
ald. 1922, 6 
Hayward & White. Chain stores. McGraw. 


- $3.50 
Hall. irc! handbook. McGraw. 


Scott. ; _ advertising. New ed. 
Small, 1921. $3.5 

Gill. Engine-room ~ 38d ed. Mce- 
Graw. 1922. $1.50 

Camp. Making, shaping and treating of 
steel. 2d ed. Carnegie steel co. 1920. $5 

Partington & Parker. Nitrogen industry. 
Van Nostrand. 1923. $6 

Hasluck. Woodworking. Funk. $3.50 

Crusell. Jobbing work for the carpenter. 
Williams 1914. $1.50. 


Editor’s Note: The above list of titles 
merely represents some which were brought 
out in the round table discussion as being 
the recommendations at that time. But as 
Mr. Davis so well said in his morning lec- 
ture, “Remember that lists may be up-to- 
date today, but that they are not alive.” 
Titles good today may be superseded to- 
morrow, and hence he feels that no attempt 
to bring together here any comprehensive 
list would be worth while. Mr. Davis him- 
self, however, as an expert in this field, 
keeps his information as nearly up-to-date 
as is humanly possible, and he has very 
kindly agreed that any attendant at this 
Conference may call upon him for such in- 
formation upon a specific subject. 
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Mr. Milam opened the meeting on 
County libraries with a talk on the sig- 
nificance of the county library movement. 
He emphasized the fact that only about 
ten per cent of the people of the United 
States use library service. The rural 
districts and small villages must be 
reached somehow and herein lies the 
great opportunity for county library work. 
A community survey must be made before 
a county library is established, so that 
there may be a clear understanding of the 
conditions and problems to be met. Mr. 
Milam asked for suggestions as to matters 
to be considered in a survey of this kind, 
and from the contributions made from 
the floor at this time the survey’ pre- 
sented elsewhere in this issue was com- 
piled. Attention was called to the recent 
English publication on County rural 
libraries by Macleod, published by the 
Grafton Press, and to the very helpful 
manual compiled by Forrest Spaulding, 
Material and plans for a county library 
campaign, published by the A. L. A. The 
June, 1923, issue of the Wisconsin Li- 
brary Bulletin gives a table showing 
actual costs of operating some of the 
county libraries. 

In the round table on Non-fiction, in 
answer to a request the following list was 
given of sources of Italian books with 
English annotations: 


Brentano’s “Book chat” (quarterly) 
Bulletin of the St. Louis Public Library 
McClurg. Catalogue of Italian books. 


The rest of the time was given to sug- 
gesting of titles “as interesting as fiction.” 
Several reports were given by those 
present who had been doing special read- 
ing for credit. Miss Lathrop reviewed 
Foster’s A beachcomber in the Orient; 
Miss Wurzburg A man from Maine; Miss 
Green New viewpoints in American his- 
tory. After which Miss McCarthy recom- 
mended a number of books she had read 
recently, including The unveiled ladies of 
Stamboul and Duryea’s American nerves. 
The following were suggested by mem- 
bers present: 


Travel 


Hamilton. Days before yesterday 
Richardson. My diplomatic adventures 
Foster. Beachcomber in the Orient 
Hungerford. Planning a trip abroad 


See page 396. 
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Vaka. The unveiled ladies of Stamboul 

These United States 

Street. Mysterious Japan 

Dixon. Westward hoboes 

Wilkinson. Dingbat in Arcady 

Longstreth. The Laurentians 

The Catskills 

The Adirondacks 

Freeman. Down the Yellowstone 

Street. Abroad at home 

Towne. Loafing down Long Island 

Rutledge. Old plantation days 

Graham, Tramping with a poet in the 
Rockies 

Greene. Lone winter 








Biography 


Howe. Memories of a hostess 
Aldrich. Crowding memories 
Simons. From seven to seventy 


History 
Schlesinger. New viewpoints in American 
Chronte es of America 
Miscellaneous 


Papini. Life of Christ 

Lomos. Garden whimsies 

Duryea. American nerves 

Daniels. Taking it on high 

Gibbons. Introduction to world politics 

ger. Eminent Europeans 

Greenbie. Pacific triangle 

Mantle. Best plays of 1920-1921 

Dickinson. Chief contemporary dramatists 

The following ideas were suggested to 
make high school students like books 
other than fiction: 

Give extra credit for reading classics. 

Issue these longer books for more than 
a two-week period. 

Encourage reading in summer when 
they have more time to “digest” the 
classics. 

Buy classics in good editions which at- 
tract. 

Use of Gaylord’s “Other Good Books” 
label. Paste these inside book covers of 
fiction. Suggest similar subjects in non- 
fiction. Suggest similar authors in non- 
fiction. 

Paste gold stars on back of interesting 
non-fiction books. Advertise: “Have you 
read a gold star book?” 

Interesting newspaper write-ups of non- 
fiction. 

Bulletin board displays. 

Essay contests based on certain non- 
fiction books. 

The opening discussion on Children’s 
work concerned what percentage of the 
book fund should be spent for children’s 
books. It was decided that under normal 
conditions 33 per cent was a good aver- 
age, although some spent as high as 50 
per cent. 

The next question involved the public 
librarian’s getting the school point of 
view. This can be done by applying the 
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principle of service, by giving the schools 
what they need to supplement their work. 

In answer to the question as to how to 
supplement children’s books, when the 
fund was limited, these suggestions were 
made from experience in other libraries: 


Use the state library commission. 
Have a book drive. 
List the titles wanted. 
Ask for gifts of books or money. 
Interest clubs, ministers, parents. 
Cooperation of book stores. 
Ask hotels to give books left by guests. 
guests. 
Ask school alumni to help. 
Talks to clubs and parent-teachers’ as- 
sociations are a common practice, the fol- 
lowing subjects being used. 


Buying good editions (given before 
Christmas). Distribute A. L. A. list of 
books for Christmas purchase. 

Famous illustrators of children’s books, 
using special editions from the library 
collection. 

Children’s poetry, 
delightful material. 


to introduce much 
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Sunday reading (during Religious Book 
Week). One library, it was reported, 
gave special privileges to parents on 


Saturdays for attractive books for Sun- 


day reading. 


The Legler Branch of the Chicago 
Public Library has started an interesting 
experiment. They have established a 
“Young People’s Room” for the use of 
children who want to read adult books. 
Such books are brought in from the adult 
department so that the children still use 
a room separate from that of the grown- 
ups. They are issued special adult cards 
and have the use of both departments. 
The age at which this change is made 
will vary according to the child—from 
fourteen years of age upwards. Such a 
department bridges the gap between the 
children’s and the adult reading-room. 


RoutH M. LatHrop, 


Librarian, High School Library, Rockford, 
Illinois. 





THE EXHIBITS 


By an Eyewitness 


It is a foregone conclusion that every 
library meeting shall have its exhibit, 
but the relation of the exhibit to the 
meeting is not always clear. To have an 
excuse for being, the exhibit should not 
only be correlated with the program, but 
also well chosen and arranged, and lo- 
cated in an available place. The exhibit 
for the third summer conference of 
the Wisconsin Library Commission surely 
met the test. As one enthusiastic Con- 
ference attendant said, “The exhibits 
alone were worth the trip to Madison.” 

Under the direction of Miss Akers, of 
the Library School faculty, assisted by 
Alma Runge and Carina Vedel, graduates 
of the School, the exhibit was carefully 
planned and fully worked out as to de- 
tail. Exhibitors were asked to send only 
selected stocks, not a miscellaneous 
assortment. The exhibits were well 
arranged with ample space, and chairs in 
plenty for those who wished to make a 


leisurely examination of any section of 
the display. That the exhibits were 
appreciated, was shown by the fact that 
at all times persons might be seen exam- 
ining them, and usually busily taking 
notes. 


The exhibits were arranged in two 
groups, one at the Library School and one 
at the Vocational School, located directly 
across the street. Placards conspicu- 
ously placed guided the visitor from one 
building to the other. At the Library 
School each member of the faculty had 
charge of the part of the exhibit relating 
to her own department, thus it was a col- 
lection made up by specialists. 

Perhaps the most popular exhibit was 
that of books, under the direction of Miss 
Reely of the Book Selection Department. 
Here were found most attractive recent 
books and standard works illustrating not 
only Miss Reely’s own lectures, but also 
those of other lecturers. These collec- 
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tions of books were changed from day to 
day according to the subjects of the lec- 
tures, and time was not long enough for 
the eager students to examine and note 
all the many titles in which they were 
interested. Here every one could find 
practical help in her own problems of 
book selection, whether of fiction or non- 
fiction. In fiction there were attractive 
editions of standard authors as well as 
a selection of the best new titles. In the 
Other groups there were many books 
which were surely “as interesting as 
fiction,” books for all classes of readers, 
covering such subjects as travel, 
biography, history, popular science, litera- 
ture, including a special Shakespeare col- 
lection, poetry and drama. In the latter 
group the anthologies were especially 
noteworthy. Illustrating special lectures 
were the books on sociology, speech, rural 
communities, and other topics of particu- 
lar interest to those working for credit. 


Other exhibits in the foyer were those 
relating to reference and school library 
work under the direction of Mrs. Davis. 
Materials helpful to school librarians 
were displayed in one of the cases. The 
exhibits of guide books and geographic 
materials and of aids in school library 
work were especially good. Books illus- 
trating the reference problems were ar- 
ranged on a table, and the whole refer- 
ence collection was in itself an exhibit 
which was much used. 


An exhibit which must not to be over- 
looked was that illustrating marionettes. 
The marionette play given early in the 
Conference aroused much interest in the 
literature of puppet plays and the ex- 
hibit included a collection of books, a 
bibliography and the display of the 
puppets themselves. 


In the gallery were displayed, first, at- 
tractive foreign posters and maps of 
Madison. These latter gave the stranger 


tDana, J. C. 
Tree press, 1918. 
Hazeltine, M. E. 
Do you believe in signs? 
—— BK. G. & M. S. 


p. 15-23 





Showing off the library. 
Wead, Eunice. 
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Exhibits, in Wis. Library Bul. 
Wis. Library Bul. 19:63-4, Mar. 1923. 
The A BC of exhibit planning. 


St. Louis public library. 
Technique of library exhibits. 
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a glimpse of the lay of the land and were 
much studied. Second, to accompany the 
lectures on “Retailing good reading” by 
Professor Gardner, the walls of the 
gallery were filled with many bulletins 
showing what libraries all over the coun- 
try are doing in publicity. Advertising 
methods used by booksellers were also 
shown. 

In the schoolroom a collection of chil- 
dren’s books was arranged as a typical 
display for a Children’s Book Week. 
Here were shown especially attractive 
editions both in old and new titles, books 
which might be selected for the browsing 
corner as well as books for circulation 
and home buying. Posters and publicity 
cards were used effectively in this ex- 
hibit. A wall paper frieze illustrating 
Mother Goose rhymes was an especially 
good example of effectiveness, at little 
cost. This most suggestive exhibit was 
prepared by Miss Fair and Miss Vedel. 

Miss Reely’s collection of aids in book 
selection, also in this room, was emi- 
nently practical, calling attention to the 
special list as well as to the more general 
one. A practical feature of this exhibit 
was the fact that copies of a number of 
these lists were on sale, and many availed 
themselves of the opportunity of buying. 

The exhibits at the Vocational School 
were more technical in character. Con- 
ference attendants having gained sugges- 
tions from the lectures as to better 
methods of administration and equip- 
ment could here find samples of the con- 
crete materials with which to carry out 
those suggestions. Here Miss Akers and 
her assistants were always on hand to 
answer questions and explain the different 
features. 


In the first room the visitor found ma- 
terial on the technique of setting up an 
exhibit, books and articles telling the in- 
quirer the how and why of exhibit 


Installation of a speaker and accompanying exhibits. Woodstock, Vt., Elm 


15 :93-4, Ap. 1919. 
N. Y. Russell Sage foundation, 


Reprint from annual report, 1922. 
Library Journal 47 :439-501, June 1, 1922. 
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making. Next came a unique collection 
of containers and carriers usetul in send- 
ing books to stations, schools, etc. Two 
of the local architects had exhibits of 
drawings and plans of library buildings. 
Library supplies were shown by the 
Library Bureau and Gaylord Brothers, the 
Library Bureau featuring especially 
various kinds of record cards, certain 
new things, such as the new magazine 
eover, the extra size book support and 
unit card catalog. Gaylord Brothers em- 
phasized publicity work and mending in 
their display. Practical lessons in mend- 
ing according to the new Toronto method 
were given every day during the Con- 
ference by Miss MacNeil, field librarian 
of the Gaylord firm. Filing cases were 
exhibited by Library Bureau and by local 
dealers. The Duplicator Supply Company 
of Milwaukee gave demonstrations of 
their machines for two days of the Con- 
ference. The making of dating slips and 
periodical record cards was shown as well 
as that of lists and the more usual kinds 
of work. . 


The second room at the high school 
contained exhibits of book binders, the 
Waldorf, Brabandt & Valters, New 
method, and Northwestern. The Hunt- 
ting Company had a display of attrac- 
tive editions of children’s books in re- 
inforced bindings, also some of their 
lists. A popular exhibit in this room was 
that of inexpensive editions of good 
titles in children’s books, prepared by 
Miss Aldrich, children’s librarian of the 
Madison Free Library. A list of these 
titles, which was useful in checking for 
future buying, was furnished. In this 
room were also the displays of the pub- 
lishers of library aids—the A. L. A. Pub- 
lishing Board, the Wilson Company, and 
the Faxon Company. Here were an- 
nouncements of new publications as well 
as copies of the publications themselves. 
The series of colored pictures illustrat- 
ing Red Riding Hood and other nursery 
tales in the Wilson Company display at- 
tracted much favorable comment. The 
Municipal Reference Library of the Ex- 
tension Division of the University was 


See page 394. 
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represented by a display of posters and 
publicity leaflets. 

In the library of the school two ex- 
hibits were displayed which were of spe- 
cial interest to the school librarian—a 
class room library for Grade 4, and a 
reference library in geography, civics, 
and nature for a grade school. These 
exhibits came from the school depart- 
ment of the Madison Free Library. 


The last room was devoted to a county 
library exhibit, collected by the A. L. A. 
and loaned for this occasion. Here this 
new development in library work was 
illustrated in poster and bulletin form, 
all kinds of distributing methods being 
shown—books on wheels, in schools and 
churches, in stores, in homes and even 
by mail. 

Allied with these exhibits but in its 
own plant was that of the Democrat 
Printing Company. The freedom of the 
plant was extended to the Conference 
and one afternoon personally conducted 
parties were shown about the building, 
in the binding and printing departments 
as well as in the library supplies depart- 
ment. 

Mention should be made of the various 
libraries of the city which were open to 
the visitors: the Historical Library with 
its wonderful museum; the Madison 
Free Library, whose librarian, Miss 
Mary A. Smith, was especially helpful 
to the school library workers present; 
the Traveling Library under Miss Long; 
and the Legislative Reference Library in 
the State Capitol, under the direction of 
Dr. E. E. Witte, one of the most note- 
worthy libraries of its kind in the coun- 
try. 


Surely every one in attendance at the 
Conference must have found concrete 
help among the exhibits, and it is not 
too much to say that the well organized 
and well conducted displays added in no 
small measure to the success of this Con- 
ference. 

ELLa W. GREEN, 
Head of the Library Department, Public 
Schools, Jamestown, New York. 
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READING LIST FOR COURSE IN SOCIAL ECONOMICS 
General References *Tannenbaum. The labor movement. 1921. 
Putnam, $2. 
Binder. Major social problems. 2d sed. Webb, S. & B. Industrial democracy. Rev. 
1921. Prentice-Hall, ed. 1920. Longman’s, $7.50. 
Douglass. The little town. 1919. Mac- *Williams. What’s on the worker’s mind? 
millan, $1.75. 1920. Scribner, $3. 
Dow. Society gat its problems. 1922. Schreiner. Woman and eiabor. 1911. 
Crowell, $2.75. Stokes. 
Eldridge. Problems of community life. Leverhulme. The six-hour shift ror * eee 
1915. Crowell, $1. trial efficiency. 1920. Holt, $2. 
*Ellwood. The social problem. Rev. ed. 
owes i 7 oot eenagae $2. Led a 3. Education 
= S91 . Peony Alig s2o5 “cover: Andress. Health education in rural schools. 
Hayes. Rural community organization. ,, 1911. Houghton, $1.60. 
1921 Univ. Chicago Press, $1.50. etts & Hall. Better rural schools. 1914. 
MacGarr. The rural community. 1922. Bobbs, $1.50. 
Macmillan, $1.80. Carney. Country life and the country 
Morehouse Graham. American  prob- school. 1912. Row, $1.60. 
lems, 1923. Ginn, $1.72. cn, High school boy and his problems. 
Towne. Social. , Problems. 1916. Mac- 1920. Macmillan, $1.20. 
millan, $1.6 Ce site” democracy. 1918. 
Tufts. ot an real business of living. 1918. Cornell. Health and medical inspection of 
Watkins. Introduction to the study of , school children. 1912. Davis, $3.50. 
labor problems. 1922. Crowell, $3. Se a 
, Meuntelgnt Government Dewey, J. se Schools of tomorrow. 1916. 
Anderson. Country town. 1906. Double- Han ae. Community center. 1920. ' Silver, 
ay. p 
*Fairlie. Local government in counties, Hoag, | Health S225. in the schools. 1914. 
ij , 20 
$1.78) and villages. 1914. Century, aes Backward children. 1915. Bobbs, 
ss 1 
i. i? 7 ee ” gee ‘The ona of the child. 1912. 
*James. Local government in the U. S. __ Lippincott, $1.4 mer 
1921. Appleton, $3.50. Kirkpatrick. neeol ‘school from within. 
Munro. Government of American cities. 1917. Lippincott, $1.40. 
1916. Macmillan, $3.25. a __ school. 1920. 
Zueblin. American municipal progress. ee ee Sas ‘ 
2 Shields. Making and unmaking of a dul- 
ae, ee, SF-o lard. 1909. Catholic education press, 
a. 
ne nna Woodrow. Brightness and —- in 
Beard. Short history of American labor children. 1919. Lippincott, $1.4 
movement. 1920. Harcourt, $1.50. Yeomans. Shackled youth. 1921. — 
Beman. Selected articles on the closed $1.60. 
shop. 1921. Wilson, $1.80. 
ee bas bn ne labor move- 4. Industrial Problems 
Budish & Soule. The new unionism. 1921. Beveridge. Unemployment. 1912. lLong- 
Harcourt, $3. mans, $2.80. 
Burritt. Profit sharing. 1918. Harper, Chenery. Industry and human _ welfare. 
$2.50. 1922. Macmillan, $1.75. 
Commons & Andrews. Principles of labor Commons. Industrial goodwill. 1919. 


legislation. Rev. ed. Harper, 

vate 3 Why men strike. Doubleday, 

Fuller. The meaning of child labor. 1923. 
McClurg, $1. 

Gide. Consumers co-operative societies. 
1922. Knopf, 6 

Harris. Co-operation, the hope of the con- 
sumer. 1918. acmillan, 

Holmes. Is violence the way out. 1920. 
Dodd, $1.25. 

Howe. Denmark, a co-operative common- 
wealth. 1921. Harcourt, 

*Hoxie. Trade unionism in the U. S. 1917. 
Appleton, $3. 

Interchurch world movement. Report on 


1920. Harcourt, $2.50. 
Case for the 
1916. National 


the steel strike. 
Frankfurter Goldmark. 

shorter work day. 

Consumers League. 


*Perlman. History of trade unionism in U. 
1922, Macmillan, $2. 
Pound. The iron man in industry. 1922. 
Atlantic, $1.75. 
Ryan. A living wage. Macmillan, $2.25. 
Sonnichsen. Consumers co-operation. 1919. 


Macmillan, $1.75. 


*Recommended for first purchase. 


McGraw-Hill, $2. 

Commons and others. Industrial govern- 
ment. 1921. Macmillan, $3. 

Epstein. Facing old age. 1922. 
$3.50. 

Goodrich. Frontier of control. 1920. 
court, $2.50. 

Johnsen. Selected articles on unemploy- 
ment. New ed. 1921. Wilson, $1.80. 

*Lescohier. The labor market. 1919. Mac- 
millan, $2. 

National Bureau of Economic Research. 
Business cycles and unemployment. 


1923. 
Rubinow. Social 1913. Holt, 
*Slichter. Turnover of factory labor. 1919. 
Appleton, $3. 
Introduction to the psychological 


Knopf, 
Har- 


insurance. 


problem of industry. 1921. Macmillan, 
3. 

Wera. Human engineering. 1921. Apple- 
ton, $3.50. 

Woodbury. Social insurance. 1917. Holt, 
$1 

Wright. egy nursing. 1919. Mac- 
millan, $1.50 
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5. Business—Business Ethics, etc. 


*Babson. ong =O investments. 1921. 
Macmillan, $1.9 

Dewey & Tufts. Ethics. 1908. Holt, $2.50. 

Fletcher. How to get the job you want. 
1922. Houghton, $3. 

*Ford. My life and work. 1922. Double- 


day, $3.50. 
Hollingsworth. Advertising and _ selling. 
1913. Appleton, 


Kitson. The mind of the buyer. 1921. 
Macmillan, $1.50. 

Lewis. Getting the most out of business. 
1919. Ronald, 

mr. and society. 1907. Houghton, 


6. Roads 


American highway assn. Good roads year 
book. Annual. American highway 
assn 

Foote. Practical road building. 1917. 
McKay, $1.25. 

Goodell. Location, construction and main- 
genes of roads. 1918. Van Nostrand, 


*Hareger. Location, grading and drainage 
of highways. 1921. McGraw, $3.50. 


7. Recreation and Play 


Recreation 

Curtis. Education through play. 1915. 

Macmillan, $1.80. 

Play and recreation for the open coun- 

try. 1914. Ginn, $1.48. 

——tThe play movement oy its significance. 

1917. Macmillan, $1.8 

Practical oe of aie 1915. Mac- 

millan, $1.8 

Edwards. Be amusements. 1915. 
Association Press, 25. 

Gates. Recreation and the church. 1917. 
Univ. of Chicago press, $1.25. 

*Lee. “a” in education. 1915. Macmillan, 
1.80. 








*Rainwater. The play movement in the 
United States; a study of community 
recreation. 1922. University Chicago 
Press, $2.75. 


Plays and Games 

*Bancroft. Games for the playground, home, 
school and gymnasium. 1914. Mac- 
millan, $2.40. 

Blain. Games for all occasions. 1909. 
Barse & Hopkins, 50c. 

Bullivant. Home fun. 1910. Dodge, $1.50. 

Dawson & Telford. Book of frolics for all 
occasions. 1911. Rickey, $1. 

Dawson. Game book. 1916. McKay, $1.25. 

Dawson & Telford. Book of parties and 
pastimes. 1914. McKay, 7T5c. 

Day. Social entertainments. 1914. Moffat, 


Draper. School, church and home games, 
community recreation. 1921. Associa- 
tion press, $1. 

*Elsom & Trilling. Social games and group 
dances; a collection of games and 
dances suitable for community and 
social use. 1919. Lippincott, $1.75. 

vor Te Manual of play. 1914. Jacobs, 


Geister. Ice breakers; games and stunts 
for large and small groups. 1918. 
Woman's press, $1. 

Ice breaker herself; practical sugges- 
tions for recreation leadership. 1921. 
Woman’s press, 75c. 

Leland. Playground technique and play- 
craft. 1910. acnette, & -50. 

Mero. American playgrounds; their con- 
struction, equipment, maintenance and 
utility. 1909. Baker. 





*Recommended for first purchase. 
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ie. Games for _ boys. 1920. Holt, 


90. 
Sperling. The playground book. 1916. 
Barnes, $1.80. 
Wolcott. Book of games and parties for 
all occasions. 1920. Small, $2. 


The Community Theatre 

*Arvold. The ~_—. Femi theatre. 1922. 
Macmillan, $2.5 

Burleigh. The emer theatre 
theory and practice. 1917. Little, 


*Clark. How to produce amateur plays. 
1917. Little, $1.75. 

Herts. The children’s educational theatre. 
1 Harper. 

*Johnson. Choosing a play; suggestions and 
bibliography for the director of amateur 
dramatics. 1920. Century, $1.35. 

MclIsaac. Tony Sarg marionette book; with 
two plays for home-made marionettes. 
1921. Huebsch, $1. 

McKay. Costumes and scenery for ama- 

teurs; a practical working handbook. 

1915. Holt, $1.75. 

How to produce children’s plays. 1915. 








Holt, $1.35. 

——The little theatre in the United States. 
1917. Holt, $2.50. 
Patriotic drama in your town. 1918. 
Holt, $1.35. 


Stratton. Producing in little theatres. 
1921. Holt, $2.90. 

Taylor. Practical stage directing for ama- 
teurs; a handbook for amateur mana- 
gers and actors. 1916. Dutton, $2. 


Festivals, Pageants and Entertainments 
Benton. . Fairs and fetes. 1912. Estes, 


1.35. 
*Chubb. and others. Festivals and plays in 
aa and elsewhere. 1912. Harper, 


Dawson. Money making’ entertainments 
for church and charity. 1915. McKay, 


$1. 

Ferris. Producing amateur entertainments. 
1921. Dutton, $2.50. 

Fletcher. Indian games and dances with 
native songs. 1915. Birchard, 

Frost. The clog dance book. 1921. Barnes, 


Glover. Dame Curtsey’s book of novel en- 
tertainments for every day in the year. 
1907. McClurg, $1.50. 

Hare. The minstrel encyclopedia. 1921 
Baker, $1. 

Leverton. Little entertainments and how 
to manage them. Fenno, 50c. 

Lincoln. Festival book, May-day pastime 
and the May-pole. 1920. $1.50. 

Needham. Folk festivals; their growth and 
1% to give them. 1912. Huebsch, 

5 

*Stern. Neighborhood entertainments. 1915. 
Macmillan, $1.50. 

Taft. The technique of pageantry. 1921. 
Barnes, $2. 

Wolcott. 500 ways to help your church. 
(The minister’s social helper.) 1911. 
S. S. Times, $1. 


Folk Dances 

Burchenal. American country dances. 

1918. Schirmer, $1.50. 

"9 of the people. 1913. Schirmer, 
50. 








Folk dances and singing games. 1900. 
Schirmer, $1.50. 
Crampton. The second folk dance book. 
1916. Barnes, .60. 
8. Ethics and Rel igion 
Cabot. What men live by. 1913. Hough- 
ton, $2.50. 
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Calkins. The Christian idea in the modern 
world. 1918. Pilgrim press, $1. 
a, — nature and conduct. 1922. 

olt, 2 

*Dewey & Tufts. Ethics. 1908. Holt, $2.50. 

*Gardner. The ethics of Jesus and social 
progress. 1914. Doran, $1.50. 

Hadley. The moral basis of democracy. 
1919. Yale press, $2. 

——Standards of public morality. 1907. 
Macmillan, $1.50. 

Hays. Sociology and ethics. 1921. Apple- 
ton, $3. 

Henderson. Social duties from the Chris- 
tian point of view. 1909. University 
of Chicago press, $1.25. 

Hertzler. History of Utopian thought. 
1923. Macmillan, $3. 

Hudson. The truths we live by. 1921. 
Appleton, $3. 

Palmer. Altruism. 1919. Scribner. $1.60. 
*Rauschenbusch. Christianity and the 
social crisis. 1912. Macmillan, $2. 
——Christianizing the social order. 1912. 

Macmillan, 

A theology for the social gospel. 1919. 

Macmillan, $1.50. 

Robinson. The mind in the making. 1921. 
Harper, $2.50. 


9. Church 


Butterfield. Country church and the rural 
problem. 1911. University of Chicago 
press, $1.25. 

Earp. Rural social organization. 1921. 
Abingdon Press, . 

Gill & Pinchot. 6,000 country churches. 
1920. Macmillan, $1.50 

Gillette. Rural sociology. New ed. 1922. 
Macmillan, $3. (1 chapter) 


Groves. Rural problems __ today. 1918. 
Association press, x 

Harkness. The church and the immigrant. 
1921. Doran, $1.50. 

Holmes. New churches for old. 1922. 





$2. 

J. _Community church. 1919. Hough- 
on, 

Morse. Fear God in your own village. 
1913. Holt, $1.35. 

*Vogt. Church co-operation in community 

life. 1921. Abingdon press, $1. 

Introduction to rural sociology. 1917. 

Appleton, $2.75. (2 chaps.) 

Wilson. The church of the open country. 
He Missionary education movement, 
ic. 


Zumbrunnen. Community church, 1922. 
niv. of Chicago press, $1.50. 
10. Sunday School 


Bailey. The use of art in religious educa- 
tion. 1922. Abingdon press, $1.25. 
Cabot. Ethics for children. 1910. Hough- 








ton, 
Seven ages of childhood. 1921. Hough- 
ton, $2.75. 

Candler. Drama in religious service. 1922. 
Century, $ 


one a: high school boy and his prob- 
1920. Macmillan, $1.20. 

oun” “The week-day church school. 1921. 
Doran, $1.50. 

‘The modern Sunday school and its 
present-day task. 1916. Revell, $1.50. 
Eggleston. Use of the story in religious 

education. 1920. Doran, $1.50. 

Forbush. Boy problem. 1901. Pilgrim 


Pp a. 

Olcott. Bible stories to read and tell. 1916. 
Houghton, $3. 

Stowell. Story worship programs for the 
ie school year. 1921. Doran, 
1.50. 


*Recommended for first purchase. 
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11, Public Health 


*Burnham. The community, health problem. 
1920. Macmillan, 1.50. 

Davis. Immigrant health and ~~ com- 
munity. 19231. WHarper, $2.5 

*Horwood. Public health Bo what 
they are, how to make them, how to 
use them. 1921. Wiley, $4.50. 

Hill. The new public health. 1916. Mac- 
Millan, $1.50. 

Hutchinson. Community hygiene. 1920. 
Houghton, 96c. 

Rapeer. Educational hygiene from the pre- 
school period to the University. 1915. 
Scribner, $2.75. 

Ravenal. Half century of public health; 
jubilee historical volume of the Ameri- 
can public health association. 1921. 


$3.75. 

Rural health; proceedings of the Second 
National Country Life Conference, 
Chicago, 1919. 


Pablic Health Nursing 

*Delano. & MclIsaac. American Red Cross 
textbook on elementary hygiene and 
care of the sick. 1913. Blakiston, $1. 

*Gardner. Public health nursing. 1920. 
Macmillan, $2.50. 

Hill. Sanitation for public health nurses; 
the fundamentals of public health. 
1919. Macmillan, $1.50. 

Holt. Care and feeding of children. 1920. 
Appleton, $1.25. 

La Motte. The tuberculosis nurse; her 
function and her qualifications ; a hand- 
book for practical workers in the tuber- 
culosis campaign. 1915. Putnam, $2. 

*McCollum. Newer knowledge of nutrition; 
the use of food for the preservation of 
vitality and health. 1918. Macmillan. 

McCollum & Simmonds. American home 
diet. 1920. Mathews, $3.50. 

Pope. Textbook of simple nursing proce- 
dure for use in high schools; together 
with instructions for first —. > emer- 
gencies. 1921. Putnam, $2. 

Sadler. Mother and _ her child 1916. 
McClurg, $2.50. ; 

Wright. Industrial nursing; for industrial, 
public health and pupil nurses, and 
for employers of labor. 1919. Mac- 
millan, $1.50. 


12. Housing and City Planning 


American academy of political and social 
science. Housing and town planning. 
1914. American academy, $1. 

*Aronovici. Housing and the housing prob- 
lem. 1920. McClurg, $1. 

Bacon. Beauty for ashes. 1914. Dodd. 

*Bashore. Overcrowding and defective 
housing -" — rural districts. 1915. 
Wiley, $1.2 

National housing assn. Housing problems 
in America; proceedings. z 920. 
National housing assn., $1.50 

Veiller. Housing reform. 1910. Russell 
Sage foundation, $1.50. 

Whitaker. Joke about housing. 1920. 
Marshall Jones, $2. 


18. Child and Sex 


Public Health Nursing , 

*Hoit. Care and feeding of children. 1920. 
Appleton, $1.25. ‘ 

Sadler. Mother and her child. 1916. 
McClurg, $2.50. 

Slemons. Prospective mother. 1912. Apple- 


ton, $2. 

Twedell. How to take care of the baby; a 
mother’s guide and manual for nurses. 
1915. Bobbs, $1. 
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Child Training 
Cope. The parent and the child; case 
studies in the ee of parenthood. 
1921. Doran, $1.5 
Fisher. a Mothers and nn 1915. Holt, 
2. 
1912. 


Forbush. The coming generation. 
Your child today and _ to- 


Appleton. 
Gruenberg. 
some problems a Parents, 
Lippincott, $1.7 
its education, 
hygiene. 1904. Appleton, 
meee Character training in childhood. 


Small, $2. 
x gd the boy. 1913. Mac- 
Macmillan, 


1914. 


"oa and 


McKeever. 
millan, ° 
arening the girl. 





Moxley. Girlhood and _ character. 1916. 
Abingdon Press. 

ome. we F trend of the teens. 1920. 

a... Girl a her teens. 1910. S. S. 


Times Co., 50c. 


Swift. Youth and the race; a study in the 
psychology of adolescence. 1922. Scrib- 
ner, -50. 

Yeomans. Shackled youth; comments on 


schools, school people and other people. 


1921. Atlantic, $1.60. 
Child Welfare 
Addams. Spirit of youth and the city 
streets. 1909. Macmillan, $1.75. 
Breckenridge. Child in the city ; a series 


of papers presented at the Conference 
held during the Chicago Child Welfare 
exhibit. 1912. Chicago school of civics 
and philanthropy, $1.50. 


Bowen. Safeguards for city youth at work 
and at play. 1914. Macmillan, $1.60. 

Loeb. Every man’s child. .1920. Century, 

Mangold. os. problems. 1910. Mac- 

n, 75. 

Mangold. Problems of child welfare. 1914. 
Macmillan, $2.75. 

National child labor committee. Rural 
child welfare; an inquiry based upon 
conditions in West Virginia. 1922. 


Chicago school of civics and philan- 
thropy, $1.50. 

Mental Hygiene 

White. Mental hygiene of childhood. 
Little, $1.75. 


Suabnormal Children 

Holmes. The conservation of the child; a 
manual of clinical psychology present- 
ing the examination and treatment of 


1919. 


— children. 1912. Lippincott, 
Shields. The making and unmaking of a 
dullard. 1909 Catholic education 
press, . 
Woodrow. Brightness and dullness. in 
children. 1919. Lippincott, $1.40. 


Sex Education 
*Cady. The way life begins. 1917. Ameri- 
can social hygiene association, $1. 


Exner. Rational sex life for men. 1914. 
Association press, 90c. 

Foster. The social emergency. 1914. 
Houghton, $2. 

Galloway. The biology of sex. 1915. 
Heath, $1.24. 

*Hall. From youth to manhood. 1909. Y. 

CC. A, 50c. 

Hood. For ‘girls ond mothers of girls. 

1914. Bobbs, $1.5 


March. Toward Bin health ; a handbook 
on the training of boys and girls, for 
Parents, teachers and social workers. 
1918. Dutton, $2.50. 


*Recommended for first purchase. 
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Moore. Keeping in condition; a handbook 
of tr poms ‘_ older boys. 1915. Mac- 
millan, $1.2 

Smith. Three rifts of life (for girls). 
1913. Dodd, $1. 

14. Degeneracy 
*Cotton. The defective, delinquent and in- 


sane. 1921. Princeton university press, 


$3. 
Goddard. The 


Kallikak family. 1912. 
Macmillan, $6. 
Guyer. Being well born. 1916. Bobbs, 


Hollingsworth. Psychology of subnormal 
children. 1922. Macmillan, $1.80. 
Shields. Making and unmaking of a dul- 

lard. 1909. Catholic education press, 


$1. 
Tredgos. Mental deficiency. 1914. Wood, 


15. Crime and Deficiency 


Mental Hygiene 

Healy. The individual delinquent; a text- 
book of diagnosis and prognosis for all 
concerned in understanding offenders. 

1915. Little, $7 

Honesty: a study of the causes and 

treatments of dishonesty among chil- 

dren. 1915. Bobbs, $1.50. 


Juvenile Delinquency 





Drucker & Hexter. Children astray. 1923. 
Harvard univ. press, $3.50. : 

*Breckinridge & Abbott. Delinquent child 
and the home. 1916. Russell Sage 
foundation, $2. 

Flexner & Baldwin. Juvenile courts and 
probations. 1914. Century, $2. 
Eliot. The juvenile court and the com- 

munity. 1914. Macmillan. 
George. Junior republic, its history and 
ideals. 1909. Appleton. 


George & Stowe. Citizens made and re- 
made; an interpretation of the signifi- 
cance and influence of George Junior 


republic. 1912. Houghton, $2. 

Hoyt. Quicksands of youth. 1921. Scrib- 
ner, tO. 

*Goddard. Juvenile delinquency. 1921. 
Dodd, $1.50. 


Crime and Offenders 

Bacon. Prison reform; together with a dis- 

cussion of the prison of the future, by 

Thomas Mott Osborne. 1917. Wilson, 
25 


1915. 
Cen- 


$1.25. 
Field. The story of Canada Blackie. 
Dutton, $1.25. 
Tramping with tramps. 1899. 
Correction and prevention. 
Russell Sage ‘foundation. 
Lewis. The offender and his relations to 
law and society. 1917. Harper, $2.50. 
Lowrie. My life out of prison. 1915. Ken- 
nerley, $1.56. 


MacBrayne & Ramsay. 
an experiment in human salvage. 


tury. 
*Henderson. 
1910. 4v. 


One more chance; 
1916. 


Small. 

Masten. The crime problem, what to de 
with it, how to do it. 1909. Star- 
Gazette Co., $1.50. 

Mercier. Crime and insanity. 1911. Holt. 


Open letter to society from convict 1776. 
1911. Revell, 75c. 


Osborne. Society and prisons. 1916. Yale 
University Press, $2. 
wae Criminology. 1919. Macmillan, 
0 
*Robinson. Penology in the United States. 
1921. Winston, $3. 
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Tannenbaum. Wall shadows; a study in 
American prisons. 1922. Putnam, $2. 

Taylor. Man behind the bars. 1914. Scrib- 


ner, $1.50. 
Wines. Punishment and reformation; a study 


of the penitentiary system. New 
1919. Crowell, $2.75. 

*Woods. Crime prevention. 1918. Prince- 
ton University Press, 

Wyckoff. A day witha tramp. 1901. Scrib- 
ner, 5. 

16. Poverty and Dependency 

General 

Brandt. How much shall I give. 1921. 
Frontier press, $ 

Devine. Misery and its causes. 1909. 
Macmillan, $1.75. 

*Gillin. Poverty and dependency. 1921. 
Century, 

Parmelee. Poverty and_ social progress. 
19 Macmillan, $2.60. 

Richmond. Social diagnosis. 1917. Russell 
Sage foundation, $2. 

—. Mary and the poor. 1919. Scrib- 

sweet. Sympathy and system in giving. 
1921. McClurg, $1. 

*Warner. American charities. 1918 
Crowell, $2.75. 

Social Work 


American Academy of Political and Social 
Science. Social work with families. 
1918. Amer. Acad., $1. 
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Cabot. Social work; essays on the meeting 
ground of doctor and social worker. 


1919. Houghton, $2. 
Conyngton. How to help; a manual of 
practical charity. 1913. Macmillan, $2. 
Davis. The field of social service. 1915. 
Small, $1.50. 
Devine. The family and _ social work. 
1912. Y. M.C. A., 60c. 
Social work. 1922. Macmillan, $3. 





The settlement ideal a vision of 
1922. Macmillan, $2.50. 
good neighbor in_ the 
modern city. 1908. Lippincott, $1. 
*Richmond. What is social case work? 
1922. Russell Sage foundation, $1. 
Sheffield. The social case history; its con- 


Holden. 
social justice. 
Richmond. The 


struction and content. 1920. Russell 
Sage foundation, $1. 
17. Negro Problem 
*Chicago commission on_ race _ relations. 
Negro in Chicago. University 


1922. 
of Chicago press, $4.50. 


Johnsen. Selected articles on the negro 
problem. 1921. Wilson, $2.25. 
Seligman. Negro faces America. 1920. 


Harper, $1.75 
Thirty years of lynching in the United 
States. National assn. for the advance- 





FOREIGN 
Bibliography 


This bibliography includes but a few 
of the most important details. It is in- 
tended to help librarians, who must pur- 
chase economically, to get some of the 
best material on immigration. 

The 11 volumes which report the re- 
sults of the Americanization study car- 
ried through under the auspices of the 
Carnegie corporation of New York are 
most valuable material on constructive 
Americanization, and every library which 
has any request for books on the immi- 
grant should have this series. It is pub- 
lished by Harper & Bros. and the titles 
are: 


Schooling of the Immigrant, Frank Thomp- 
son. 


America Via the Neighborhood, John Daniels. 
be | a Traits, Transplanted, Robert E. 


A Stake in the Land, Peter A. Spe 
Immigrant Health | ag the a 
chael M. Davis, Jr. 
ag A. Homes for Old, Sophonisba P. Breckin- 
ridge. 
Adjusting Immigrant and Industry, Wm. M. 
Leiserson. 


ment of colored people. 1919. 50c. 
GROUPS 
The Immigrant Press and Its Control, 


Robert E. Park. 
The Immigrant’s Day in Court, Kate Holla- 
day Claghorn. 
Americans by Choice, John P. Gavit. 
Summary, Allen T. Burns, Director. 





Immigration and Americanization, Ginn & 
Co. This book was written by Professor 
Davis of Boston University, and is the 
best one-volume book on the subject. 

The Immigration Problem. W. Jett Lauck, 
and Jeremiah W. Jenks, Funk & Wag- 
nall’s. A summary of the findings of the 
U. S. Commissioner of Immigration. 

Immigration and Labor, Isaac Hourwich. 
This book is also an interpretation of the 
report of the Commissioner of Immigra- 
tion but reaches conclusions that are often 
exactly the opposite of those reached by 
Lauck and Jenks. 

The Immigrant Invasion, Frank J. Warne, 
Dodd, Mead & Co. An able analysis of 
Immigration down to 1912 from the point 
of view of one who eee our present 
immigration a menac 

bed. is America, Edward A. Ross, Century 

Co. An analysis of the America into 
which the immigrants are coming. 

Nationalizing America, Edward A. Steiner. 
The Immigrant’s Point of view. Fleming 
H. Revell Co. A criticism of the concepts 
of Americanism current during the war 
period. 

Christian Charles A. 
Brooks. 

The Russian Immigrant, Davis. 

The Promised Land, Mary Antin. 


Americanization, 
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STATISTICS FOR THE LIBRARIAN 


‘ 


References 


The literature of statistical method is 
so extensive and varied, and in most 
cases so highly technical, that for the 
purpose of this Conference and for the 
shelves of the average public library, the 
following bibliography will suffice. 

For a much fuller and an excellently 
classified bibliography see Harry Je- 
rome’s Manual of statistical method, part 
v, p. 297-303. (Edwards Brothers, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, 1922.) This is the 
latest and best general treatise in the 
field. Watch for the publisher’s an- 
nouncement of a revision which is due 
soon. Study this bibliography with re- 
gard to the needs of the professional 
men in your community, the business 


men, and those interested in social wel- 
fare in general. There is a vast amount 
of help for them in the wealth of sta- 
tistical material which is appearing. 


Bailey. Modern 1906. 
Century. 

Bowley, A. L. Elements of statistics. 4th 
ed. Scribner, 1920. 

Brinton, W. C. Graphic methods of pre- 
senting facts. (Especially suggestive 
for one who has charts to make.) 

Harry. Manual of statistical 

(See above.) 

Elements of statistical method. 

912. Macmillan. 


‘Wealth and income of the people of the 


social conditions. 








United States. 1915. Macm 

Sechrist, H. An _ introduction oy , 
method. 1917. Macmillan. 
Statistics in business. 1920. McGraw- 


Smith, Mayo R. Statistics and sociology. 
(A bit out of date but still very val- 


uable. ) 

——Statistics and economics. 

Whipple, G. Vital statistics. 1922. 
Wiley. 





SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY ON 


Machinery and Methods 


Mathews, J. M. The conduct of American 
foreign relations. 1922. Century. 
Foster, J. W. Practice of diplomacy. 1906. 

oughton. 

Crandall, S. B. Treaties, their making and 
enforcement. 1916. N. Y. Byrne. 
Corwin, G. S. The president’s comavel of 
foreign relations. 1917. Princeton 

Univ. Press. 

Wright, Quincy. The control of American 
foreign relations. 1922. Macmillan. 
Potter, P. B. Introduction to the study of 
international organization. 1922. Cen- 

tury. 


Subject Matter and Content 





Moore, J. B. Principles of American di- 
plomacy. 1918. Harper. 
Digest of international law, 8 _ vols. 
1906. Wash., Supt. of Documents. 
Johnson, W. F. America’s foreign  rela- 
tions, 2 vols. 1916. Century. 

Fish, C. R. American diplomacy, rev. ed. 
1920. Holt. 

Stuart, G. H. Latin America and_ the 
United States. 1922. Century 


Latane, J. H. From isolation to Tiadorshte. 
1918. Doubleday. 

——The United States and Latin America. 
1920. Doubleday. 


AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 


Foster, J. W. A century of Fees di- 
plomacy. 1900. Houghto 

ae diplomacy in the "Orient. 1903. 

on. 

Millard, r. F. America and the far Eastern 
question. 1909. Moffat. 

Hart, A. B. The Monroe doctrine. 1916. 
Little. 

Jones, C. L. Caribbean interests of the 
United States. 1916. Appleton. 


Chadwick, F. E. The relations of the U. S. 
and Spain, diplomacy. 1909. Scribner. 

Henderson, J. B. Jr. American diplomatic 
questions. 1901. Macmillan. 

Weyl, W. E. American world policies. 1917. 


Macmillan. 

Dunning, W. A. The British Empire and 
the U. S. 1914. Scribner. 

Taft, W. H. The United States and peace. 
aes Scribner. 

betes . D. Autobiography, 2 vols. 1905, 

Century. 

cece W. R. Life and letters of John Hay, 

1915. Houghton. 
J. B. Theodore Roosevelt and his 
. 1920. Scribner. 

Hendrick, B. J. Life and letters of Walter 
Hines Page, 2 vols. 1922. Doubleday. 

Baker, Ray S. Woodrow Wilson and world 
settlement, 3 vols. 1922. Doubleday. 

Lansing, Robert. The peace negotiations. 
1921. Houghton. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


Bibliography 


Lee, 8. A Shakespeare Reference Library. 
(Eng. Association Pamphlet, No. 15.) 

Tolman, A. H. Questions on Shakespeare 
(Part I). 

The Cambridge ee - English 
ture, Vol. V, pp. 426-4 

Jahrbuch der deutschen , ens 

schaft. 


Litera- 


Text 


Pollard, A. W. Shakespeare Folios 
Quartos. 

A Reprcduction 
Folio Edition, 
Press). 

The Cambridge Shakespeare, 

Clark and Wright. 


and 


in Facsimile of the First 
1623, ed. S. Lee (Oxford 


9 vols, ed. 
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A New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare, 
ed. H. H. Furness. 
<<. Press Edition, 3 vols. ed. W. J. 


i 
The “Globe” Edition (Macmillan). 
The ee edition, ed. W. A. Neilson 
(Houghton 
The (inelish) Arden edition, ed. W. J. 
Craig, et al. (Methuen-Bobbs-Merrill). 
The Temple edition, ed. I. Gollancz (Dent). 
The (American) Arden edition (Heath). 
The Yale Shakespeare (Yale Univ. Press). 
The new 2 edition (Ginn). 
Onions, C. T., A Shakespeare glossary (Ox- 


Abbott, E. A., A Shakespearean grammar 
(Macmillan). 

Bartlett, J. A., A concordance to Shake- 
speare (MacMillan). 


Life and Times 


Lee, S., A _ life of William Shakespeare, 
London, 1922. 

Adams, J. Q., A life of William Shakespeare, 
Boston, 19 923. 

Shakespeare’s England, ed. C. T. Onions 
(Oxford Press). 


Stage 
Thorndike, A. H., Shakespeare’s. theatre 
(Macmillan). 


Sources 


Anders, H. R. D., Shakespeare’s books, 
Berlin, 1904. 

Boswell-Stone, W. G., Shakespeare’s Holin- 
shed (Duffield). 

The Shakespeare classics, ed. I. Gollancz 
(Duffield). 
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Commentary 


Johnson, C. F., Shakespeare and his critics 
(Houghton). 

suahennere criticism, ed. D. N. Smith (Ox- 
ford Press 

Raleigh, W., Johnson on Shakespeare (Ox- 
ford Press). 

Smith, D. N., Eighteenth century essays on 
Shakespeare, Glasgow, 1903. 

Coleridge, S. T., Essays and lectures on 
Shakespeare (Everyman). 

Hazlitt, W., Characters of Shakespeare’s 
plays (Everyman). 

Dowden, Edward, Shakespeare: his mind 
and art. 

Bagehot, W., Shakespeare the man. 

Baker, G. P., The development of Shake- 
speare as a dramatist (Macmillan). 

= - C., Shakespearean tragedy (Mac- 
m: 

Lounsbury, T. R., Shakespeare as a dra- 
matic artist (Scribners). 

MacCallum, M. W., Shakespeare’s Roman 
plays (Macmillan). 

Matthews, B., Shakespeare as a playwright 
(Longmans). 

— R. G., Shakespeare as a dramatic 
artis 

Raleigh, W., Shakespeare (E. M. L. series, 
Macmillan sa 

Warner, B. E., rr Betety in Shake- 
speare’s plays (Longm 

Wendell, B., William Tiaawore (Scribners). 

Schiicking, L., Character problems in 
Shakepseare’s plays (Holt). 

Marriott, J. A. R., English history in Shake- 
speare (Dutton). 


Alden, R. M., Shakespeare (Duffield). 





PUPPET PLAYS 


A List of References 


Books about Puppets 


MclIsaac, F. J. The Tony Sarg Marionette 
book. Huebsch, 1921. Contains two 
plays for puppets. 

Joseph, Helen H. A book of marionettes. 
Huebsch, 1920. 

Chapin, Mrs. M. L. H. Marionettes. Duf- 
—_ 18. 


Matthews, Troma. A book about the 
theatre. Scribner, 1916. Contains chap- 
ters on the Toy Theatre, Punch and 
Judy, and Puppet plays. 

Punch and Judy, with illustrations drawn 
and engraved by George Cruikshank, ac- 
companied by the dialogue of the puppet- 
show, an account of the origin, and of 
puppet-plays in England. London, 
Prowett, 1828. 

Stevenson, R. A penny plain and two 
Pence coloured. (Essay in Memories 
and portraits. Scribner). 

Beard, D. C. How to make puppets and a 
puppet show. (In American boy’s handy 
book, p. 322-344. Scribner) 

Beard, L. & A. B. Doorway Punch and Judy 
show. (In Things worth doing, p.45-54. 
Scribner) 

Bullivant, C. H. How to make and work a 
Punch and Judy show. (In Home fun, 
Pp. 387-395. Dodge.) 

Keyes, A. M. When mother lets us play, 
p. 90-102. Moffat. Three hundred and 
one things a bright girl can do, p. 188- 
196. Lippincott. 


Stories of Puppets 


Cherubini, E. Pinnocchio in Africa; tr. 
from Italian. Ginn. 

Lorenzini, Carlo. Pinnocchio, the adventures 

of a marionette, by C. Collodi; tr. from 

the Italian. Ginn. 

Same. Dutton (Everyman’s library). 

——a illus. by Maria L. Kirk. Lippin- 
cott. 





Puppet Plays 


Musset, P. E. de. Chevalier Jessamine and 
the Princess Eglantine. (In Mr. Wind 
and Madam Rain.) 

“‘A play in three acts for the puppet 
show.’ For four boys, two girls and 
extras.” Hazeltine, Plays for children. 

Punch and Judy, as performed in all nur- 
series in Europe, Asia, Africa and 
America. (In Moses, Treasury of plays 
for children. Little, 1921.) Note 
appended on costumes, properties, etc. 

Stoddard, Anne. Little Red Riding-Hood. 

(In MclIsaac, The Tony Sarg Marionette 
ian Huebsch, 1921.) 

Stoddard, Anne. Snow White and_ the 
dwarfs; a play for marionettes. (in 
MciIsaac, The Tony Sarg Marionette 
book. Huebsch, 1921.) 

Williamson, H. G. The three wishes; a play 
for marionettes in two acts. (in M oses, 
Treasury of plays for children. Little, 
1921.) 
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CLASSIFICATION OF ACCOUNTS SUGGESTED BY PROF. F. H. ELWELL 


School of Commerce, University of Wisconsin 


Assets 


Land 

Building and Fixtures. 

Furniture and Furnishings. 

Bindery equipment. : 

Books (including Transportation.) 
Periodicals and Newspapers (including Bind- 


ing.) 
Cash on Hand and on Deposit. a 
(Separated if possible, and subdivided ac- 
cording to such funds as may be neces- 


sary). 
Investments (By Funds.) 
Sundry Supplies on Hand: 
Printing and Stationery. 
Desk Supplies. 
Bindery Supplies. 
Janitor’s Supplies. 


Liabilities 


Accounts Payable. 
Deposits. 
Proprietary interest 
City of X or Surplus. 
Excess (or Deficit) 
penses. 


of Income over Ex- 


Income 
City Tax Levy. 
Income from Investments. 
Fees. 


Fines and Damages. 
Books lost and Paid For. 
Lists, Bulletins, etc., Sold. 
Rent Collections. 

Gifts. 


Waste Paper Sold. 
Sundry Income. 


ad 


Expenses 


Salaries, Library Service. 
Supplies Used. f 
Printing and Stationery. : 
Desk Supplies. 
Bindery Supplies. 
Janitor’s Supplies. 
Electrical Supplies. 
Salaries, Janitor Service. 
Heat (including Coal, salary of engineer, 
heating supplies, hauling ashes, etc.) 
Light 
Telephone and Telegraph. 
Postage. 
Delivery Expense. 
Repairs to Building and Fixtures. 
Repairs to Furniture and Furnishings. 
Insurance. 
Interest Paid. 
Sundry Expense (Ice, 
press Out, etc.) 


Towel Service, Ex- 





NEW A. L. A. PUBLICATIONS 


Seventeen new publications have been 
issued by the American Library Associa- 
tion since January 1, 1923. They range 
in size from a broadside to a 400-page 
book. There are tools for the librarian 
himself and for the library as an insti- 
tution, and there is material for distri- 
bution by the library to the general pub- 
lic. 

In subject matter the publications illus- 
trate the Association’s activities and 
represent fairly well the range of library 
service. There are a pamphlet and leaf- 
let on school libraries, a book dealing 
with hospital libraries, a poster for use 
especially in factories, a pamphlet on 
library training, one on county library 
campaigns, one on library commissions, 
one on branches and one on library 
printing. There are two long and very 
carefully prepared bibliographies for use 
as buying lists and as guides to students 
and there are several short reading lists. 

As every librarian knows, the publica- 
tion business of the A. L. A. is conducted 


not for profit but in the interest of li- 
braries. This work has the supervision 
of an Editorial Committee and the Execu- 
tive Board. The Editorial Committee 
consists of Hiller C. Wellman of Spring- 
field, Mass., chairman; Josephine Adams 
Rathbone of Pratt Institute, and M. S. 
Dudgeon of Milwaukee, Carl B. Roden of 
Chicago and Joseph L. Wheeler of 
Youngstown. 


These are the official publications of 
your profession. They have been pre- 
pared by your colleagues, frequently at 
the specific and urgent request of your W 
representatives, the Editorial Committee. 
Every librarian owes it to himself, to his 
profession and to his professional Asso- 
ciation to know these publications, to use 
those which he finds authoritative and 
useful, to promote a wide distribution of 
the co-operatively printed reading lists 
and other similar material, and to criti- 
cize frankly any publications which do 
not measure up to his own standards. 


—-S— 


— 


> — 
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The list of new publications follows: 


Book Selection 
A. % A. Catalog, 1912-1921. 1923. Cloth, 


Over 4,000 annotated titles. Contains list 
of new editions and a children’s list more 
basic and general than in earlier editions. 
Subject index and author and title index. 


Books for tired eyes. Commarea by Charlotte 
Matson. 1923. 40p. 35c. 
Lists about 700 books in 12 point or larger 
print, for adults and children. 
New guide to reference books. Isadore G. 
Mudge. 1923. Cloth, $3; interleaved, 


$3.50. 

A full index shows where to find in the 
various reference books many topics of 
general interest to which there is ordinarily 
no clue. Indispensable as a textbook in 
reference study courses. 

Based on the third edition of Kroeger’s 
Guide to the Study and use of reference 
books, as revised by Miss Mudge. 


Branch Libraries 


Branch libraries. Linda A. Eastman. Rev. 
1923. Single copy, 25c; 25 or more 
copies, 10c each. 


Children’s Stories 


Graded list of stories to tell or read aloud. 
Harriet E. Hassler and Carrie E. Scott. 
Rev. 1923. Single copy, 35c; 10-100 
copies, 20c each; 100 or more, 15c each. 

Useful to parents, teachers and librarians. 

Includes a list on children’s literature, one 

for the story-teller, outlines for cycles of 

stories, and gives fifteen books for each grade 
with annotation, publisher and price. The 
inexperienced will find this a helpful list. 


County Libraries 


Material and plans for a county library cam- 
paign. Compiled by Forrest B. Spauld- 
ing. 1923. 47p. mimeographed. Single 
copy, $1; 2 copies, $1.25; 3 or more, 50c 
each. 

Suggested news stories, editorials, feature 
stories, interviews, and advice about publicity. 
Each article mimeographed on a _ separate 
perforated page ready to tear out, fill in the 
blanks with local names and send to the 
newspaper. 


Hospital Libraries 


The hospital library. Edith Kathleen Jones, 
ed. 1923. Illustrated. Cloth, $2.25. 


Includes chapters on hospital Weary serv- 
ice and a list of over two thousand books and 
Magazines to meet the needs of hospital 
patients and nurses. The lists will be useful 
in any library. 


Library Commissions 


Commissions, state aid and state agencies. 
Asa Wynkoop. Rev. 1923. Single copy, 
25c; 25 or more copies, 10c each. 
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Library Printing 


Library printing. F. K. Walter. Rev. 1923. 
Single copy, 25c; 25 or more copies, 
10c each. 

Library Training 


Training for librarianship. Mary W. Plum- 
mer. Rev. by F. K. Walter. 1923. 
(Manual of library economy, No. 13.) 
Single copy, 25c; 25 or more copies, 10c 
each. 

Periodicals 


Periodicals for the small library. Frank K. 
Walter. New edition ready in 1923. 
Probable price, 35c. 


Poster 


Harvey Dunn poster. Size 20x30 peehean. 
Printed in colors. Single ee. 50c; 
copies, $1.25; 5, at 10, $3 
100, $26; 500, “$120 1,00 0, $ $230. ben 
age extra on orders ‘of '5 copies or more. 

Captions read: above drawing, “Develop 
the power that is within you;” below, “Get 
ahead. Books are free at your public 
library.” To be used outside the library, in 
factories, shops, public places and meetings. 


Reading Lists 


Gifts for children’s book shelves. Compiled 
by a committee of the Children’s Li- 
brarians Section of the A. A. ev. 
1923. 100 copies, $2; 250, $4; 500, $7; 
1,000, $12. 

Compiled at the request of the Library 
Commission of the Boy Scouts of America. 
A 16-page leaflet listing 110 titles, with an- 
notations. Useful as a _ buying list for 
parents throughout the year. 

Popular books in science. Compiled by the 
Washington Academy of Sciences. 1923. 
20p. Single copy, 20c (in stamps); 10 
copies, $1; 100, $6; 1,000, _ 

One hundred titles, annotated. An _ ex- 
cellent list for high school and college students 
or any reader interested in science. Also 
an excellent buying list for the small library. 


Salaries 


What is an adequate beginning library 
salary? 1923. Broadside. 12 copies, 
rth (in stamps) ; 50, 50c; 150, $1; 1,000, 


This is the resolution on minimum salaries 
adopted by the A. L. A. Council December, 
1922, printed for the use of library commis- 
sions and libraries. 


School Libraries 


School library service. Anne T. Eaton. 1923. 
(Library Handbook.) 44p. Single copy, 
35c (in stamps); 10 copies, 25c each; 
100, 15¢ each. 

Includes discussion of school library rooms 
and equipment, the staff, the school library 
in action, the work of a school library appro- 
priations and organizations, and bibliography. 
The school library. 1923. 4p. illustrated. 

30 copies, $1; 100, $3; 1,000, $20. 

For distribution broadcast among all whose 
support and interest is needed for the estab- 
lishment and growth of school libraries. 

CaRL H. MiuaM, Secretary. 
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A COUNTY LIBRARY SURVEY 


A general familiarity with the county 
itself as the prime requisite for launch- 
ing a successful county library campaign 
in any county, was discussed at such 
length at the County Library Round 
Table, that it seemed worth while to pre- 
serve the points for study suggested in 
the discussion. 

One of the first steps in the survey of 
any county is to secure a map. “Rural 
delivery maps on a scale of one inch to 
the mile of many counties in the United 
States are published. These maps show 
public roads, rural delivery routes, post 
offices, houses, school houses, churches 
and streams. Negative prints of county 
maps will be furnished at 35 cents each 
and a blue print showing rural routes 
emanating from a post office in a county 
for which no county map is published 
will be furnished for 10 cents by the Dis- 
bursing Clerk, Post Office Department, 
Washington, D. C.” U.S. Official Postal 
Guide, July, 1922. 


A visit to the county court house with 
inquiries of various officers will disclose 
a surprisingly large number of these 
facts. 


A survey of this kind might be under- 
taken by a county organization such as 
the County Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
Area. 

Population. 

Number. 

Nationalities of residents. 

Number of foreign born. 

Number of naturalized citizens. 

Number of townships. 

Population of each. 

Number and location of cities and villages. 

Population of each. County total. 
Schools. 

Number and Iccation of school districts 

County total. 


Number of school children in each. 
County total. 
Number of teachers in each. County 


total. 
Number of graded schools. County total. 


Number of school children in each. 
County total. 
Number of teachers in each. County 


al. 
Number of consolidated schools. 


Number of school children in each. 
County total. 
County 


Number of teachers in each. 
total. 


Number of High Schools. 


Number of school children in each. 
County total. 
Number of teachers in each. County 


total. 
Number of parochial schools and location. 


Number of school children in each. 
County total. 
Number of teachers in each. County 


total. 
Which schools are community centers? 
Which schools might be community centers? 
Which schools have auditorium? 
Which schools have Parent-Teacher asso- 
ciations? 
Educational standards. 
Percentage of illiteracy. 
Number of college graduates in county. 
Number enrolled in correspondence courses 
from University Extension. 
Location of Museums and galleries. 
Libraries. 
Public Libraries. 
Number and location. 


Number of volumes in each. County 
total. 

Number of borrowers in each. County 
total. 


Number of rural borrowers in each. 
County total. 


Amount of appropriation in each. 
County total. 


School libraries. 
Number and location. 


Number of volumes in each. 
total. 


Condition. 
Sunday School libraries. 
Number and location. 
Number of volumes 


otal. 
Other library activities. 
Number and location, state traveling li- 
brary stations. 
What people read in typical community. 
Churches (by denomination.) 
Number and location. 
Membership of each. County total. 
Number and location of Sunday Schools. 
Enrollment in each. County total. 
Community activities of each. 
Community Buildings. 

Number and location. 
Recreational agencies and activities in each 

community. 

Popular amusements. 

Dance halls. 
Moral conditions each community. 
Assessed valuation. 
Present tax rate. 

What purposes? 
Number of property owners. 
Number of renters. 
Number and location of railroads. 
Number and location of highways. 
Number and location bus lines. 


County 


in each. County 
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Number and location R. F. D. routes. 


Number patrons served on each. County 
total. 


Number and location telephone exchanges. 


ae subscribers on _ each. County 
otal. 
Number and location newspapers. 
Number subscribers to each. County 
total. 
Industries. 


Location market centers. 
County Board. 

Name of members and district represented. 
Other county officers. 

Who and what? 
County institutions. 

Agricultural school. 

Farm. 

Hospital. 

Jail. 
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Training school for teachers. 
County wide organizations with location of 

centers for each. 

American Legion. 

Boy scout. 

Camp fire. 

County Agent. 

Fair association. 

Farm Bureau. 

Historical society. 

Home Demonstration agent. 

Horticultural society. 

Nurse. 

Red Cross. 

= & KH VU. 

Women’s Club. 

Y. M. C. A. 

¥. We & A, 





TRUSTEES’ MEETING 


While trustees were urged to attend 
all meetings they were especially invited 
for the last two days of the opening 
week when the program emphasized 
financial problems. On Friday afternoon 
a closed meeting for trustees and com- 
mission workers only was held, with 
Colonel W. J. Anderson, president of the 
Madison Free Library Board, presiding. 
While the attendance was not large the 
discussion was animated, especially on 
subjects of business management. 

Mr. Ranck spoke on the responsibili- 
ties of library trustees. He pointed out 
the duty of regular attendance at meet- 
ings. It is the opportunity of the trus- 
tees to interpret the community to the 
librarian and to interpret the library to 
the community. The function of the 
board is legislative, in the determination 
of policies, and this involves the duty of 
choosing a competent librarian to exe- 
cute these policies. It is the further duty 


of trustees to demand proper financial 
support for the library, and to provide 
for the staff opportunity for professional 
growth through advanced study and the 
interchange of ideas and experience. 

The chairman commented particularly 
upon the viewpoint of the trustees as re- 
gards financial support, contrasting their 
duty with the quite different responsi- 
bility of the city council. 

Mr. Stine of Reedsburg, Wisconsin, and 
Mr. Stock of Odell, Illinois, led in the 
discussion of certain property questions: 
the care of records, the value of inven- 
tory, the evaluation of property for in- 
surance purposes. The discussion of 
these latter topics was participated in by 
nearly all those present and brought out 
many views as to such problems as the 
relation of replacement costs to present 
value, the valuation of such records as 
the card catalogue, and the grouping of 
different classes of books for valuation. 





WISCONSIN LIBRARY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


Following a precedent established at 
the previous Summer Library Confer- 
ences, the Wisconsin Library School As- 
sociation held i annual meeting in 
Madison on July 24, designated on the 
Conference program as Alumni day. The 
business meeting took place at four 
o’clock and was attended by more than 


twenty. The chief matter of importance 
to come before the association was the 
report of the committee on revision of 
the constitution. This report was sub- 
mitted by Lucius H. Cannon, 1914, chair- 
man of the revision committee. It was 
voted to submit the proposed revision to 
a mail vote of the entire graduate body, 
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since it was felt certain provisions 
should have full endorsement before 
their adoption. The chief of these re- 
lates to the admission of summer school 
students to associate membership. 

A Tesolution was adopted expressing 
enthusiastic approval of the Alumni di- 
rectory and thanking the Library School 
for making it available to all graduates. 

The following were elected officers: 


President—Helen Turvill, 1908. 

Vice-President—Mrs. Jessie W. Luther, 
1913. 

Secretary—Mrs. Florence Farnham Ditt- 
mer, 1909. 1232 Rutledge St., Madison, 
Wisconsin. 

Treasurer—Althea H. Warren, 1911. 
Librarian, Public Library, San Diego, 
California. 

The annual dinner took place at the 
Capitol Cafe, Marion E. Frederickson 
presiding. Fifty were present, including 
the following alumni; Ada J. McCarthy, 
Mrs. Anna B. Smith Blakemen, Mrs. Jo- 
sephine Voss Shealy, 1907; Helen Tur- 
vill, 1908; Mrs. Florence Farnham Ditt- 
mer, Polly Fenton, 1909; Mary E. Dow, 
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Martha E. Pond, 1911; Mary L. Hicks, 
1912; Susan G. Akers, Marion E. Fred- 
erickson, Irene Rowe, 1913; Mary B. Kim- 
ball, 1914; Mrs. Alma Brunsell Sumner, 
Mabel Wayne, 1915; Mrs. W. L. Davis, 
Florence Day, Grace Esies, Sophia Hall, 
Gertrude Schwab, 1916; Lillian Moehl- 
man, 1917; Ruth Lathrop, Irene Newman, 
Margaret Wade, 1918; Mary Corson, 1919; 
Amy Anderson, Ruth Rutzen, Charles 
Macko, 1920; Ellen Hoffman, Alice O. 
Hudson, Mary Moran, 1922; Ruth Row- 
land, Carina Vedel, 1923. 

All classes were represented at the re- 
union, excepting 1910 and 1921. The 
class having the best representation was 
1916 with five members present. Spe- 
cial guests were Miss Hazeltine, Mr. and 
Mrs. Lester, and Miss Curtiss. Members 
of the summer school classes attending 
the Conference were invited also. 

After the dinner a chartered launch 
took the entire company for a two hour 
ride through Lakes Monona and Wau- 
besa. 

HELEN TuRVILL, Secretary. 





THE MACHINERY 


“Where order in variety we see, 
And where tho’ all things differ, all agree.’ 
Pope. 


Because so many visitors spoke of the 
evidence of a well worked-out plan in 
the management of the Conference, it 
may not be out of place to mention some 
of the details which became a part of the 
perfect whole. As announced, the 
Library School was headquarters and 
was open from 8 a. m. to 9 p. m. daily, 
including the Saturday and Sunday pre- 
ceding the Conference, so that no one 
arriving should lose time in being as- 
signed to a room. For, of the 246 who 
were present 134 registered in advance 
when they received by mail the program 
with its registration blank and “notes” 
urging them to make early reservations. 

Upon arrival Conference attendants 
found themselves in the capacity of ex- 


UNDER THE HOOD 


pected guests. A rooming place had been 
selected for each one; badges carrying 
their name and state were ready so that 
they immediately were entered in the 
Conference “Who’s who.” Information 
was at hand in “Helps by the Way,” a 
descriptive syllabus, where almost every 
local question was anticipated and 
answered. A city map with the location 
indicated of important places was on the 
wall. Much of this part of the work ran 
smoothly because of the wise and under- 
standing management of Lucy M. Curtiss, 
secretary to the preceptor. 


The syllabi for the lectures were an- 
other feature which drew forth apprecia- 
tive comments. The stencils for these 
outlines and bibliographies prepared by 
each lecturer were painstakingly cut by 
Gertrude P. Ziebarth, and later dis- 
tributed by her before each lecture. 
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The official Bulletin Board where no 
out-of-date notices remained and where 
all those necessary for quickly-spread in- 
formation were posted was as popular 
and as effective as a broad-casting radio. 
It carried not just Conference news, but 
gave place to such messages as that 
from Madison’s “Book Corner,” an effec- 
tive new book store, and to the Univer- 
sity’s daily schedule of open lectures and 
entertainments. The bulletin was supple- 
mented by platform announcements—so 
that the necessary explicitness was never 
wanting. 

In spite of the many guests and 
strenuous days, Mrs. Rullhusen, Library 
School housekeeper, was as constant in 
keeping up the appearance of the rooms 
and the equipment as in the regular daily 
routine of the year. 

Another bit of organizing within the 
larger routine was that of the book re- 
pairing classes which, because of the 
detailed instruction, could be attended 
only in small groops. There were 262 
lessons given by Miss MacNeil to groups 
numbering from eight to ten each. The 
typewriting room of the School was as- 
signed for this work. 
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The cooperation of the staff was 
splendidly exemplified in the carrying 
out of the numerous details. Miss 
Hudson, staff secretary, working quietly 
but steadily in the background was con- 
stantly on call and seemed completely 
familiar with any unexpected emergency, 
as well as the regular routine of the 
day’s work. 


But before there could be any form or 
plan, there was the vast amount of 
“source material’ to work over. As 
chairman of the Conference committee, 
Miss Hazeltine received and noted every 
suggestion and idea expressed by the 
members of various committees. These 
she worked into a tentative plan for 
further suggestion in committee meet- 
ings, thus bringing about the cooperation 
of all. And then, with the memory and 
experience of ‘previous conferences 
there was the consequent rounding out 
of a program, which after all had_ but 
a single purpose. It was the slogan 
around which all committees built their 
work. “Connect everything with a book; 
all plans must lead to this one realiza- 
tion.” 

W. L. D. 





UNIVERSITY CREDIT 


The Library School is recognized by 
statute as the “school of library science 
of the University of Wisconsin,” and its 
work conforms to the high standards 
thus implied. As plans for the Confer- 
ence were developed it was believed that 
courses were being provided which were 
worthy of specific credit recognition 
under approved conditions, 

The choice of content of the morning 
courses placed the work upon the basis 
of advanced instruction. The high grade 
of those conducting these courses indi- 
cated their value for the students of ade- 
quate preparation electing to do the 
work upon a credti basis. The control 
of these students through the School al- 
ready a part of the University organiza- 


FOR WORK DONE 


tion, guaranteed the maintenance of 
standards of work by them in conformity 
with other University requirements. 

The project of a credit basis for this 
work was discussed with the Dean of the 
University Summer School, and with his 
sympathetic support was presented to the 
Executive Committee of the College of 
Letters and Science. The action of this 
Committee was expressed in the follow- 
ing resolution: 


Voted: That two course credits may 
be given to those students of adequate 
preparation in library work who take 
the lectures of the Summer Conference 
given by the Library School, do the reg- 
ular amount of outside reading, etc., and 
pass a satisfactory written final examina- 
tion on lectures and reading. 
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Under these conditions credit for the 
work done was made available to stu- 
dents desiring it. Such students were 
required to attend all lectures regularly 
in the three morning courses, to prepare 
the lessons and hand in the problems 
set, and to take a final examination. 


Eight elected this work as follows: 
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Ella W. Greem, B. A. Wellesley. 
Mary C. Heronymous, Normal School. 


Ruth C. Holum, B. A. Wisconsin. 
Mary B. Kimball, two years Univ. of 
Wisconsin; graduate Wisconsin 


Library School. 

Ruth M. Lathrop, B, A. Wisconsin ; grad- 
uate Wisconsin Library School. 

Sister Mary Seraphica, B. A., M. A., 
Marquette. 

Thea C. Thompson, senior Northland 
College. 

Dorothy Wurzburg, two years French In- 
stitute, Switzerland. 





NOT ALL WORK: SOME PLAY 


The rather unique opening evening 
combining reception and program seemed 
to contribute impetus and spirit to the 
whole conference. An opportunity to 
learn “who were here” and “where 
from” was given, as conference mem- 
bers gathered in the rooms of the 
Library School. Later, assembled in the 
auditorium of the Madison Free Library, 
President Birge extended the welcome 
of the University. 

The mystifying announcement on the 
program, “A family venture with marion- 
ettes” and a stage all set for a real 
puppet play created a feeling of sup- 
pressed excitement that something un- 
usual was in store. Prof. E. B. Gordon 
of the Extension Division of the Univer- 
sity who with Mrs. Gordon made this 
feature of the program possible explained 
briefly the interest they and their chil- 
dren had found in the making of puppets, 
carrying out the love for drama in this 
form. The puppets had all been made by 
Mrs. Gordon. The heads were ingeniously 
formed from modeling clay, and in one 
case from soap; the figures, extremely 
life-like, were from eight and one-half to 
nine inches high. The members of the 
Library Schooi faculty were the pup- 
peteers who controled the six marion- 
ette characters as they performed their 
parts in “Two Blind Men and a Donkey: 
a play for marionettes,” by Mathurin M. 
Dondo. Elsewhere in this issue will be 
found a bibliography’ on puppets and 
puppet plays. 

It was purposely planned by the Con- 
ference committee that the two weeks 


See page 393. 


should cover that part of the University 
Summer School which offered its best 
entertainment features. As a _ result 
there were four evenings when the 
Devereux Players of New York could be 
heard in the Outdoor Theatre of the Uni- 
versity. The variety and range of plays 
presented gave added interest. They in- 
cluded Shakespeare’s Much Ado about 
Nothing, Shaw’s Arms and the Man, 
Echegaray’s The Vagabond, Chesterton’s 
Magic. 


On Saturday afternoon there was an 
all-conference picnic at Turvillwood, at 
the invitation of Mrs. R. G. Thwaites, the 
guests coming by boat and in autos. 
There was an opportunity to visit the 
Turvill gardens, and time for walks 
along the lake shore. A delicious picnic 
supper was served to 118 persons by Mrs. 
C. B. Lester, chairman, assisted by Mrs. 
Charles McCarthy, the Misses Katherine 
Riley, Grace Adams, Mary E. Hazeltine, 
and Susan G. Akers. 


The University of Wisconsin is proud 
of the fact that, while neighboring state 
universities are seeking a poet to live 
among them, it already has on its faculty 
Prof. William Ellery Leonard, poet and 
dramatist of distinction. The very effec- 
tive reading of his poems on the evening 
devoted to “an author’s reading,” 
especially “The Pied Piper,’ will long be 
remembered, while the extracts from his 
Red Bird revealed to his audience not 
only an interesting cross section of Wis- 
consin’s history, but also the beauty and 
dignity given it by this writer of drama. 
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The “Evening of poetry and story tell- 
ing’ was planned by Miss Reely who in 
brief introductory remarks explained that 
the poems selected were of great variety, 
taken from present day poets, and read 
by those who were not professional 
readers. In the case of Prof. S. A. 
Leonard some very appropriate selec- 
tions for “no war week” were read from 
his own compilation: Poems of the war 
and of the peace. The program follows: 

Three women poets: Sara Teasdale, Edna 
St. Vincent Millay, Aline Kilmer. Harriet 
Cc. Long. 

Poetry for high school boys and girls: 
John Masefield and others. Prof. S. A. 
Leonard. 

Two free verse poets: E. L. Masters, Carl 
Sandburg. Mary K. Reely. 


A poet turned folklorist: Rootabaga 
stories. Ethel M. Fair. 
The poetry of childhood: Walter De la 


Mare. Helen Turvill. 

A poet of melody: Alfred Noyes. Mrs. R. 
G. Thwaites. 

A narrative poet: Robert Frost. Mrs. W. 
L. Davis. 


Knoonie in the sleeping palace, from “A 
doorway in fairyland,” by L. Housman. 
Grace L. Aldrich. 

Religion in modern poetry. Mary Emogene 
Hazeltine. 

Another entertainment was a “Dra- 
matic Reading” of Lennox Robinson’s 
The whiteheaded boy by the Wisconsin 
Library School Troupe. Miss Hazeltine, 
under whom the idea of dramatic read- 
ings has been fostered and developed in 
Wisconsin, in introducing the troupe gave 
a brief summary of their history covering 
a period of twelve years, and showing 
the range of plays read from older 
English plays to various modern ones. 
The career of the “whiteheaded boy” 
furnished constant amusement to the 
audience that filled the auditorium of 
the library. The play was read under 
the direction of Miss Reely and the cast 
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was as follows: The Misses M. M. 
McCarthy, Ruth Lathrop, EB. M. Fair, A. 
O. Hudson; Mesdames P. B. Potter, W. 
L. Davis, C. E. Buell, Profs. West, 
Gardner, Dittmer, Dean Glicksman and 
Mr. Lester. 


Other forms of entertainment were the 
“at home” hours on two afternoons of 
departments of the Library Commission. 
At the invitation of Miss Long, chief of 
the Wisconsin Traveling Library Depart- 
ment, and her staff, those attending the 
Conference had an opportunity to have 
explained the service of this department. 
Special groups of books for use in the 
state were on exhibit; maps and charts 
on the walls also gave graphic ideas of 
the work. Punch was served in the 
large office. The Legislative Reference 
Library also kept “open house” one after- 
noon, with Dr. Witte and his staff present 
to welcome the visitors. 


The Democrat Printing Company ~en- 
tertained at their building. The staff 
explained the exhibits in the library sup- 
plies department and showed guests 
through the binding department. The 
president of the company and his wife, 
Mr. and Mrs. O. D. Brandenburg, re- 
ceived the guests, and punch was served. 
The list of afternoon entertainments is 
not complete without the mention of the 
luncheon for the high school librarians in 
attendance at the Conference, held at 
the Kopper Kettle. 


The whole program of entertainment 
carried out virtually without change was 
in the minds of those who planned it an 
effort to enrich and to direct through 
other channels the good comradeship of 
books and of people, carrying out the 
spirit that all things lead to books. 

S. G. A. 
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A RESOLUTION OF THE CONFERENCE 


As an expression of our appreciation of 
the courtesies shown us during the 
Summer Conference of the Wisconsin 
Library Commission, we, the attendants, 
desire to extend a vote of thanks to the 
various individuals and organizations 
who have been instrumental in making 
our two weeks so pleasant and profitable. 

To the Library Commission which has 
made this Conference possible, to the 
Faculty of the Wisconsin Library School 
for their untiring efforts, to the Legisla- 
tive Reference Library, to the Traveling 
Library Department, to the Madison Free 
Library, to the University professors 
who shared in the program, and to the 
Vocational School, all of whom cooper- 
ated with the Commission in making this 
a success. 

Also to Mrs. Reuben G. Thwaites and 
Miss Turvill for their hospitality in offer- 
ing their grounds for the picnic, to the 


Democrat Printing Company for the re- 
ception and the privilege of inspecting 
their plant, to Professor and Mrs. E. B. 
Gordon for the delightful evening with 
the marionettes, to Professor Leonard 
for his generosity in reading his play 
“Red Bird,” to the Wisconsin Library 
School Troupe for their dramatic read- 
ing, and to all others who contributed 
to our pleasure. 

Resolved, that these resolutions be 
read before the Conference and that 
copies be sent to all those who have 
assisted in the Conference. 

We further show our appreciation by 
a rising vote of thanks. 

Mary B. KIMBALL, 
Cuas. J. Macko, 
Margy FULLER Homan, 
PEARL Durst, 
Committee. 
Madison, Wisconsin, July 27, 1923. 





WHO WAS THERE 


The total registration was 246, of which 
number 151 were from Wisconsin, 23 
from Illinois, and 14 from Indiana. Nine- 
teen states in all were represented, as 
well as China and Denmark. The Con- 
ference picture was taken on Saturday, 
July 21st, and shows 112 persons. Those 
in this picture are designated by a star 
before the name in the list. 

The abbreviation “In” is used regu- 
larly for “librarian” in the list; all other 
abbreviations are commonly used and 
easily interpreted. 


Wisconsin (151) 


*Akers, Susan G., instructor, Wis. Lib. 
School, Madison. 

Aldrich, Grace, child. In., F.L., Madison. 

Anderson, Amy M., In., P.L., Stevens Point. 

Bailey, Grace C., teacher-In., Ripon. 

Bartlett, Cora L., asst., Hist. L., Madison. 

Bell, Lillian E., In., P.L., Kaukauna. 

Bell, Lottie P., Kaukauna. 

Blakeman, Mrs. Anna B.S., ex-ln., Madison. 

Borreson, Lilly M. E., head In, P.L. 
Crosse. 

Botsford, Mrs. Mary W., Mineral Point. 

*Bryant, Marion E., In, P.L., Chippewa 


alls. 
Caddell, Mrs. Helen, asst. In., P.L., Richland 
Center. 


Carter, S. J., ref. In., P.L., Milwaukee. 

Cates, Lydia Kinsley, In., P.L., Janesville. 

Chamberlain, Mrs. Daisy, asst. In. P.L., 
Reedsburg. 

Collins, Mary E., In., P.L., Fox Lake. 

Corson, Mary, In., P.L., Waukesha. 

= Margaret A., In., P.L., Mineral 
oint. 

*Curtiss, Lucy M., Wis. Lib. School, Madison. 

*Cushman, Mrs. Mary E., In., P.L., Reeds- 


burg. 

Daland, Stephanie, ex-lIn., Milton. 

*Davis, Mrs. Winifred L., instructor, 
Lib. School, Madison. 

Day, Florence C., In., P.L., Appleton. 

Dexter, Frank W., trustee, P.L., Elroy. 

*Dieter, Ruth, apprentice, P.L., Watertown. 

Dittmer, Mrs. C. G., ex-In., Madison. 

*Dodd, Jean, asst., P.L., Fond du Lac. 

Doolittle, Hattie A., In., Williams F.L., 
Beaver Dam. 

*Dunlap, Mrs. E. M., In., P.L., Durand. 

Dunwiddie, W. R., trustee, P.L., Fox Lake. 

Ellsworth, Mrs. Della, asst., Law L., Univ. 
of Wis., Madison. 

Evans, Mrs. Ambrose F., In., P. and High 
Sch. L., Laona. 

*Fair, Ethel M., instructor, Wis. Lib. School, 
Madison. 

*Frantz, Cora M., In., Gilbert M. Simmons 


Kenosha. 
Marion E., F.L., 


Frederickson, 
Madison. 

*Frey, Lillian, substitute, P.L., Watertown. 

Fuller, Mrs. Howard, Extension div., Univ. 
of Wis., Madison. 

Gangsted, Ida M., Extension div., Univ. of 
Wis., Madison. 

Gardner, Bee A., In., N. Sch. L., Platteville. 

*Gramm, Edna J., teacher-In., Mt. Horeb. 


Wis. 


asst., 
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Hall, Sophia, asst. & In., Municipal Inf. Bur., 
Univ. of Wis., Madison. 

Hamilton, Ella A., ex-In., Vipaaawater, 

Hanson, Sarah, asst., F.L., Madis 

Hargrave, Josephine pe In., Ripon ‘College 
L., Ripon. 

*Harriman, Mrs. Nellie D., child. In., F.P.L., 
Appleton. 

Hatton, William H., New London. 

Hayes, Mrs. Nettie M., In. P.L., Spring 
Green. 

*Hazeltine, Mary searan, preceptor, Wis. 
Lib. School, Madiso 

Hean, C. S., In., Agricultural L., Univ. of 
Wis., Madison. 

*Helland, Anna, In., P.L., Mt. Horeb. 

Henderson, Mrs. Effie roe In., P.L., Edgerton. 

Me Mary C., In., High Sch. L., 
Sheboyg: 

Hitt, Katherine, asst., P.L., Milwaukee. 

*Hudson, Alice O., reviser, Wis. Lib. School, 
Madison. 

*Hulce, Jennie A., ex-ln., Janesville. 

*Janes, Leila A., In., P.L., Fond du Lac. 

Jones, Anna R., In., P.L., Oconomowoc. 

Jones, Nellie B., High She. a Oshkosh. 

*Kellogg, Ida B, In., Neenah 

Kellogg, Marie, Jackson Clinic, Madison. 

Kohli, Mrs. Nellie W., m., PL, Monroe. 

*Knudson, Minnie, In., Pi, Sparta. 

Kohli, Mrs. Mellie W., In., P.L., Monroe. 

Landt, Rena, cataloger, P.L., La Crosse. 

Lavin, Mayme, Extension div., Univ. of 
Wis., Madison. 

*Lester, C. B., sec’y Wis. Lib. Comm., 
Madison. 

Lester, Mrs. C. B., Madison. 

*Lindsley, Clara L., In., P.L., Waupun. 

Long, Harriet C., chief, Trav. L. dept., Wis. 
Lib. Comm., Madison. 

Loomis, Nellie A., In., P.L., Columbus. 

*Lord, Ethleen L., Fairchild. 

McAlpin, Nellie B., In., P.L., Beloit. 

McCarthy, Ada J., ex-In., Richland Center. 

McCarthy, Katherine, Leg. Ref. L., Madison. 

MacDonald, Nellie, asst., P.L., La Crosse. 

McLaughlin, Margaret, asst., P.L., Merrill. 

*McNair, Bessie, In., P.L., Lancaster. 

*Mansfield, Ada, In., P.L., Lake Mills. 

Maxon, Mabel L., Milton College L., 
Milton. 

Meiler, Mrs. Freda, In., P.L., Boscobel. 

Miller, Mrs. Frank E., In., Delavan. 

*Millerd, Mrs. A. W., New London. 

*Millerd, Alice J., In., Marshfield. 

Moehlman, Lillian, asst., F.L., Madison. 

Nelson, Annette, teacher, Madison. 

Newman, Irene, asst. state supervisor sch. 
L., Madison. 

Nicklas, Mrs. Carrie, In., P.L., Platteville. 

Nielsen, Augusta, asst., P.L., Manitowoc. 

Noyes, Gertrude, In., P.L., Lake Geneva. 

Nutting, Mrs. Lenora, asst., F.L., Madison. 

O’Connell, Harriet, trustee, ree Lake. 

Oium, Genevieve, asst., N. pr Oshkosh. 

O’Neill, Stella, Extension div., noniv. of Wis., 


adison. 
Osborn, Evelyn M., In., High Sch. L., Fond 


u Lac. 
ee Alta M., In., Jr. High Sch., Fond 


*Page, Myrtle, In., P.L., Stoughton. 

*Parker, Mrs. D.T. trustee, P.L., Fennimore. 
Parker, Dwight T., trustee, P. yi Fennimore. 
Pearson, Mrs. Mae R., ex-In., Madison. 
Pelzer, Melda R., In., PE., New London. 
Phillips, Mae G., In., P.L., Evansville. 
Pond, Martha E, In., Pr., Manitowoc. 
Potter, Kate M., In., “EE, *Baraboo. 
Potter, Ruth M., Racine. 

*Poukey, Mrs. H. H., In., P.L., Cumberland. 
*Ramsay, Lillian F., In., PL, Kilbourn. 
Rasch, W. G., Burlington. 

— Mrs. W. G., trustee, P.L., Burling- 


nave Lucy, Hist. Madison 
Reed, Leona, Leg. Ret. L., Madison. 
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*Reely, Mary K., Wis. Library 
School, Madison. 

Rice, Ruth, High Sch. In., Madison. 

Ritter, Laura M., asst. P.L., Monroe. 

*Roach, Mrs. Frank, acting-ln., Fennimore. 

Roberts, Edna L., In., oa Elroy. 

Rowe, Irene, br. In., Kenosha. 

Ruddock, Edith L., he ‘High Sch. L., 


towoc. 
Rullhusen, Mrs. C. A., Wis. Lib. School, 


instructor, 


Mani- 


Madison. 
Runge, Alma M., asst., Wis. Lib. School, 
Madison. 
Rutzen, A. Ruth, In, P.L., Wisconsin 


Rapids. 
Schiesser, Margaret, High Sch. In., Monroe. 
Schwab, Gertrude A., In., P.L., Superior. 
Scott, Almere, Extension div., Univ. of Wis., 
Madison. 
*Shapiro, Ruth, br. In., P.L., Milwaukee. 
Sharp, Marion E., child. In., P.L., Green 


Bay. 
Shepard, Edna C., child. In., P. L., Fond 
du La 


u Cc. 
Shinnick, Mary, trustee, P.L., Watertown. 
*Showalter, Portia, asst., P.L., Lancaster. 
Sister M. Pamphilia, S.S., Notre Dame, Mil- 
waukee. 
Sister Mary Seraphica Quinn, In., St. Mary’s 
College, Prairie du Chien. 
*Smith, Helen, In., P.L., Rice Lake. 
Smith, Mary A., In., F.L., Madison. 
Smock, Katharine, asst., F.L., Madison. 
Stine, D.O., er, he Reedsburg. 
— Matilda A » br. In., P.L., Milwau- 


Symons, Rev. Edgar J., trustee, P.L., Mani- 
towoc. 

Toal, Mrs. Laura L., Trav. L. dept., Wis. 
Lib. Comm., Madison. 7 
*Thompson, Theo C., student In., Northland 

College. 
= Miriam D., asst., P.L., Milwau- 
ee. 
Topliff, Annie, In., P.L., Dodgeville. 
Turvill, Helen, ex-lIn., Madison. 
*Walker, Irma M., ex-In., Waupun. 
Wallace, Mrs. R. Y., trustee, P.L., Fox Lake. 
Warren, Mrs. W. E., trustee, P.L., Fox Lake. 
Wattawa, Lorraine, asst., P.L., Manitowoc. 
Wayne, Mabel A., Trav. L. dept., Wis. Lib. 
Comm., Madison. 
Whare, Grace A., ex-In., Madison. 
*Wilcox, Lillian, asst., P. L., Sparta. 
*Wilson, Alice é, ex-in., Pewaukee. 


Witte, Dr. E. E., chief, Leg. Ref. L., 
Madison. 

*Ziebarth, Gertrude P., Wis. Lib. School, 
Madison. 


Hilinois (23) 


Alden, Mrs. Carita S., asst. In., P.L., Anna. 
——_- Julia E., In., Wheaton College 1 


Whea 
*Bright, a Winifred, asst. In., P.L., Wilmette. 
*Darlington, Genevieve, ‘in., - Sterling 
Morton High Sch., Cicero. 
Hahner, Mrs. Marcella B., head of book 
dept., Marshall Field, Chicago. 
Hawes, Clara §&., ref. In., P.L., Freeport. 
*Holcomb, Helen, asst. cataloguer, P.L., 


Evanston. 

Holum, Ruth C., In., Sr. High Sch., Quincy. 

*Klosterman, Elsie, teacher, Irvington. 

—s Ruth M., In., High Sch. L., Rock- 
ord. 

Macko, Charles J., head asst., P.L., Chicago. 

Milam, Carl H., sec’y, American Library 
Association, Chicago. 

*Patterson, J. Ritchie, chief, binderies dept., 
P.L., Chicago. 

*Puffer, Ruth, asst., P.L., Chicago. 

Sampson, Harold R., manager, library dept., 
Library Bureau, Chicago. 

*Schram, Mrs. Jennie L., ex-In., Chicago. 

Steuernagel, Bella, In., P.L., Belleville. 
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Stimson, Susan E., Washington. 

Stock, Charles A., Trustee, P. L., Odell. 
Turner, Harriet P., In., P.L., Kewanee, 
Wilcox, Sadie E., In., P.L., Mendota. 
*Wilson, Alleen, McKendree College, Leb- 


anon. 
Wright, Mrs. Grace E., teacher, Mendota. 


Indiana (14) 


*Andrews, Gertrude, High Sch. In., Brazil. 

*Ashbaucher, Mrs. Ida, In., P.L., Bluffton. 

*Baker, Ethel G., asst. In., P.L., South Bend. 

Davis, Orlando C., In., P.L., East ane 

*Deeds, Mable L., "In., P.L., Oxfor 

*Durst, Pearl A., Manual ‘Staining fiigh Sch. 
L., Indianapolis. 

*Hay, Mrs. Kate B., 
Fowler. 

Hoge, Mrs. W. M., Culver. 

*O’Connell, Joanna, In., Winamac. 

Randolph, Hazel M., Lafayette. 

Rockwell, Elizabeth, In., P.L., Goshen. 

*Sawyer, Mrs. Jeanie L., In., P.L., Hammond. 

*Snyder, Mary B., In., Pi. Michigan City. 

*Wade, Margaret. A., In., P.L., Anderson. 


Michigan (9) 
*Dow, Mary E., ex-In., Saginaw. 


In., Benton County P.L., 


Eggleston, Ida jr. asst. P.L., Grand 
Rapids. 
*Hawkins, Alice M., br. In. P.L., Grand 


Rapids. 
*Josey, Ella M., In., P.L., Houghton. 
*Mansfield, Mrs. J. R., ref. dept., P.L., Grand 
Rapids. 
*Ranck, Samuel H., In., P.L., Grand Rapids. 
*Sanborn, William F., In., P.L., Cadillac. 
Trant, Minnie E., Plymout th, 
*Wurzburg, Dorothy A., asst. child. In., P.L., 
Grand Rapids. 


Minnesota (9) 
*Buell, — W., chief, br. division, P.L., 
St. 


Cole, Kate I., trustee, P.L., Faribault. 
Crandall, Esther, og oy ose 
L. div., State Dept. of 


” Paul. 
*Fink, Julia M., In., P.L., Faribault. 
*Kimball, Mary B.,. in., ’P. Schs., South St. 


Paul. 
Mott, Louise, trustee, P.L., Faribault. 
Ross, Helen, Duluth. 
Walter, Frank K., In., Univ. of Minnesota 
L., Minneapolis. 


Iowa (7) 
Hagey, Mrs. E. M., gx Rapids. 
Hagey, E. Joanna, In, P Cedar Rapids. 


*Huffman, Lenna M., In., Marion. 

Hunt, May, In., Penn College L., Oskaloosa. 
Jones, Linn., child. In., P.L., Des Moines. 
Rose, Grace D., In., P.L., Des Moines. 
Sheridan, Gertrude L., In., P.L., Algona. 


New York (6) 


Fenton, Polly, instructor in cataloguing, 
L. Sch. of the N.Y. New York City. 
Fried, Judith, H.W. Wilson Co., New York 


City. 

*Green, Ella W., head of L. dept. P. Schs., 
Jamestown. 

*MacNeil, Ruth, field In., Gaylord Brothers, 


Syracuse. 
*Severus, Hannah, br. In., Endicott. 


Weaver, Dorothy, Findlay Lake. 
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Ohio (5) 


*Clark, Margaret, Xenia. 

Hicks, Mary L., educational director, Public 
Health Federation, Cincinnati. 

*Lytle, Josephine, In., P.L., Warren. 

*Stewart, Lucy M.,. teacher-in., P. Sch., 


Akron. 
*Wilder, Mary E., In., P.L., Circleville. 


Alabama (4) 


*Elmore, Laura M., In., Montgomery L. Assn., 
Montgomery. 

*Hails, Frances M., extension In., Alabama 
Department of Archives and History, 
Montgomery. 

Persons, Mary E., high sch., teacher, Mont- 


gomery. 
*Wilson, Mrs. Albert F., Montgomery. 


North Dakota (3) 


*Baldwin, Bessie R., In., James Memorial L., 
Williston. 

*Mirick, gg In., State Sch. of Science L., 
Wahpeto: 

*Searing, i Jessie C., 


South Dakota (3) 


*Barnes, Mrs. Celeste E., In., Northern 
Normal & Industrial Sch., Aberdeen. 
Lee, | aaa IL, In., High Sch. L., Sioux 


Falls. 
*Wood, Cora M., asst., Rapid City. 


Kansas (2) 


*Constant, Lillian J., In, F.P.L., Lawrence. 
*Seiple, Mrs. Sara T., In., Cummins Memorial 


In., Wahpeton. 


L., Larned. 
Florida (1) 
*Allen, Lila M., asst., P.L., St. Petersburg. 
Missouri (1) 
*Allen, Mildred K., teacher-ln., Webster 
Grove. 


Montana (1) 
*Homan, Mrs. Mary F., In., Phillips County 


L., Malta 
Nebraska (1) 
Williams, Nellie, sec’y, P.L. Comm.,, 
Lincoln. 
Nevada (1) 
Wier, Jeanne E., sec’y, Nevada Hist. Soe., 
Reno. 
Tennessee (1) aces 
*Harris, Dorothy, In., East Side Br. L, 
Chattanooga. 
Virginia (1) 
Chapman, Anne T., Williamsburg. 
China (2) 
Liu, Kwoh Chuin, student, Wis. Library 
School, Madison. 
*Runyan, Walter L., recently arrived from 
Shanghai. American address Berkeley, 


California. 
Denmark (1) 
Vedel, Carina, Aarhus. 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 


Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


Philosophy 
A., M. W. The threshold. 1923. 239p. 
Macmillan $2. 120 


A book of meditations on the meaning of 
life, by one near the threshold of death. 
Written by a woman of intelligence, sym- 
pathy and wide reading. Not morbid, but 
full of quiet wisdom and understanding. A 
beautiful book. 


Human traits and their 
social significance. 1923. 467p. 
Houghton $3.75. 150 

A book written for a course entitled “In- 
troduction to contemporary civilization” re- 
quired of freshmen at Columbia. Serves as 

a useful summary of modern thought. Its 

psychology is based on Thorndike and Wood- 

worth, its philosophy on James, Santayana 
and Dewey. For larger libraries. 


Edman, Irwin. 


Humphrey, George. The story of man’s 
mind. 1923. 302p. Small $3. 150 
Not to be classed with books on psy- 
choanalysis, although it deals with the study 
of human behavior. Would be widely read. 
Not too difficult for the laity nor too simple 
for the initiated. 


Leighton, J. A. The field of philosophy. 
1923. 584p. Appleton $3. 100 
Book that may answer the need for a 
history of philosophy combined with a 
modern statement of philosophic problems. 
Based on a work published in 1918 and 1919 
for the author’s students but is entirely re- 
vised. Chapter references and general index. 


McDougall, William. Outline of psy- 
chology. 1923. 456p. Scribner $2.50. 
150 

A book which libraries will want because 


of the standing of the author, who is best 
known for his book on Social psychology. 


Marden, Orison Swett. Making yourself. 


1923. 320p. Crowell $1.75. 174 
. Self discovery. 1922. 92p. 
Crowell 90c. 174 


Two of the author’s inspirational books, 
both devoted to the problem of making the 
most of one’s self. 

Masson, Thomas L. That silver lining. 
1923. 441p. Doubleday $2. 131 

The editor of Life has turned preacher, 

for this is practically a volume of sermons. 


Stimulating—the chapters on Your troubles 
and Prayer being especially so. The author 
is a little too insistent in impressing his 
point of view on other people. 


Groszmann, M. P. E. A parent’s manual. 

1923. 342p. Century $2.50. 136.7 

An excellent handbook, conveniently 

arranged. Treats of “child problems, mental 
and moral.” 


Pfister, Oskar. Some applications of 
psycho-analysis. 1923. 352p. Dodd 
$5. 130 


For larger libraries where there is con- 
siderable interest in the subject. 


The charm of a well 
mannered home. 1923. 194p. Lip- 
Ppincott $1.50. 177 

Originally published with the title Lettera 
to elder daughters, married and unmarried. 

Not a book on etiquette but a general” dis- 

cussion on the estabjishment of a home on 

a right basis. 


Starrett, Helen E. 


Autosuggestion 


Baudouin, Charles. The power within us. 

1923. 196p. Dodd $1.50. 131 

In considering the secret of the power of 

thought and imagination in our daily living 

gives great weight to Coué’s doctrine of auto- 
suggestion. 


Brooks, C. Harry. Christianity and auto- 
suggestion. 1923. 158p. Dodd $1.25. 
203 or 131 

A very simple and complete argument re- 


futing the idea that autosuggestion is in 
any way antagonistic to Christianity. 


My method, 
1923. 


Coué, Emile. including 


American impressions. 201p. 
Doubleday $1.75. 131 
Not very different from the author’s book 
on Self mastery, but contains additional ma- 
terial in the form of American impressions. 
Marked by his usual straightforwardness. 
Carries the conviction that the author is try- 
ing not to overstate. 


Mayo, Gertrude. Coué for children. 
1923. 126p. illus. Dodd $1.50. 131 
Whether they accept it all or not, both 
teachers and parents will find this book help- 
ful. Based on the work in the children’s 
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clinic of Mile. Kaufmant, one of Coué’s 
earliest pupils. 
Religion 
Brewster, Edwin Tenney. The under- 
standing of religion. 1928. 1338p. 
illus. Houghton $1. 210 


Papers on religion by a layman whose 
training has been along lines of science. 
Simply written and interesting to read, 
putting considerable learning into under- 
standable form. 


Specimens of Bibli- 
1923. 4138p. Crowell 


Muilenburg, James. 
cal literature. 


$2.50. 220 
Selections from the Bible arranged as 
narrative, poetry, essay, prophecy, etc. 


Notes, suggestions for theme subjects, bib- 
Mography and index. Good, readable print. 
Author is Professor of English in the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. 


Sedgwick, Henry Dwight. Pro vita mon- 
astica. 1923. 164p. Atlantic $3.50. 
248 
A book of essays in praise of the con- 
templative life. The author believes that 
“the definite and regular practice of medita- 
tion, prayer, and the restriction of one’s 
society to books and flowers, for certain 
times, is necessary for that serenity of 
spirit which is the chief need of mankind.” 
A book of restful charm, 


Social and Economic Problems 


Astor, Lady. My two countries. 1923. 
117p. Doubleday $1.25. 304 
Contains the speeches made by Lady 
Astor on her recent visit to America. Will 
be read by many readers whose chief in- 
terest is in her personality. 


Cunningham, W. J. American railroads: 
government control and reconstruc- 
tion policies. 1922. 409p. Shaw $3. 

385 
Covers the same ground as Sharfman, The 

American railroad problem (Bulletin July, 

1922) but is less analytical. Gives a straight- 

forward recital of policies, practices and re- 

sults. For larger libraries. 


Drucker, Saul and Hexter, M. B. Chil- 
dren astray. 1923. 421p. Harvard 
Univ. press $3.50. 362.7 

Twenty-four case studies of juvenile de- 
linquents successfully treated in an orphan- 
age. An enlightening book for social work- 
ers and others who come in contact with de- 

Mnquency and as fascinating to read as a 
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Introduction by Dr. 
For larger libraries. 


Gordon, Mary. Penal discipline. 1922. 
238p. Dutton $3. 364 
By a British prison inspector, and of par- 
ticular interest because it deals with the 
woman prisoner. <A strong argument for 
radical change in prison methods. For 
larger libraries, 


series of stories, 
Richard C. Cabot. 


High, Stanley. The revolt of youth. 
1923. 222p. Abingdon press. 320 
One of the best accounts yet provided of 
the youth movement in Europe, with a de- 
scription of student conditions in England and 
elsewhere. Contains a chapter by Samuel 
G. Inman on The rising student tide in Latin 
America, and one by Arthur D. Berry on 
Democracy and the youth of Japan. 


Picton-Turberville, Edith. Christ and the 
international life. 150p. Doran 
$1.50. 327 


Essays and addresses on international re- 
lations, and the future peace of the world 
from the standpoint of Christian ethics. 
Written in a pleasing and easily understood 
style. The author came to America in 1918 
to speak on Women’s war work. 


Porter, Kirk H. County and township 
government in the United States. 
1922. 362p. Macmillan $2.25. 

352.073 


A book designed to describe county and 
township government and to suggest a plan 
for reorganization. Mrs. Youmans, chair- 
man of the citizenship committee of the state 
Federation of women’s clubs says: ‘For 
students who are already informed as to 
existing conditions and who are prepared to 
form personal judgments as to the wisdom 
of the changes proposed, I think this is a 
valuable book.” 


A school in action; with an introd. by F. 
M. McMurry. 1922. $2.50. 370.1 
For note see Booklist 19:177 Mar. ’23. 
Thomas, W. |. The unadjusted girl. 
1923. 261p. Little $3. 364 
Study of delinquency of interest to doctors, 
social workers, juvenile court officials, etc. 
Consists largely of case histories, many of 
them unfortunately based only on newspaper 
stories. For larger libraries. 


Twelve hour shift in industry. 1923. 
302p. Dutton $3.50. 331.81 

A report submitted by a committee of the 
Federated American engineering societies. 
Consists of a general survey, covering many 
industries, and a detailed report on the iron 
and steel industry. For larger libraries. 
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Vanderblue, H. B. and Burgess, K. F. 
Railroads: rates—service—manage- 
ment. 1923. 488p. Macmillan $4.50. 

385 
Similar in scope and material to Johnson 

& Van Metre (Bulletin Dec. ’22) but less de- 

sirable for the average library. Of interest 

and value to the student. 

An indiscreet 

1922. 


Weale, Putnam, pseud. 
chronicle from the Pacific. 
310p. Dodd $3. 327.51 

For note see Booklist 19:248. May ’23. 


Women’s news service. Women of 1923, 

international. 1923. 224p. Winston 

$1. 396 

A new year book of women’s activities. As 

a beginning it is commendable and may in 

time be expanded into a serviceable reference 
work. Too fragmentary at present. 


European Affairs 


Angell, Norman. If Britain is to live. 
1928. 175p. Putnam $1.50. 327 
Written for the British public and thereby 
of greater interest to us in America, showing 
how a Briton addresses Britons on the needs 
of the hour. States the case for ‘economic 
internationalism” as the essential condition 
for national survival. Short and easily read. 


Whither 
1923. 


France? 

184p. 

330.94 
June '23. 


Callaux, Joseph. 
Whither Europe? 
Knopf $2.50. 

For note see Booklist 19:271. 


Masterman, C. F. G. England after war. 
1923. 311p. Harcourt $2. 914.2 
A suggestive, thought-provoking book 
which should be in all larger libraries. 
For note see Booklist 19:205. April ’23. 


Nitti, The decadence of 
Europe. 302p. Holt $3. 
940.314 
Belongs in the group with Keynes’ Eco- 
nomic consequences of the peace. The 
general theme is the injustice of the treaty 
of Versailles and the results of that injustice 
to victor and vanquished alike. One of the 
best books on the subject since Keynes. 


Francisco. 
1923. 


Philology 
Guerard, A. L. A short history of the 
international language movement. 
1923. 268p. Boni $4. 408.9 
For note see Booklist 19:272. June '23. 
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McKnight, G. H. English words and 
their background. 1923. 449p. 
Appleton $2.50. 420 


Fascinating popular book on the subject. 
Chapters on American English, Dialect, 
Slang, Words and romance, Words past and 
present, etc. By a professor of English in 
Ohio state university. 


Science 


Tilton, G. H. The fern lover’s companion. 
1923. 240p. illus. Little $3. 587 
Convenient handbook with many fine, clear 
photographic illustrations. Bibliography of 
fern literature (4p.). 


Useful Arts 


Ballantine, Stuart. Radio telephony for 
amateurs. 2d_sed. 1923. 290p. 
illus. McKay $2. 621.38 or 654.6 

“More carefully prepared than the usual 
book of this kind.” N. Y. New Technical 


Books. 
Finney, J. M. The physician. 1923. 
173p. Scribner $1.25. 610 


Published as one of the vocation series. 
Of interest to high school and _ college 
students who have not yet decided on a pro- 
fession. 


Frost, Helen & Cubberley, Hazel J. Field 
hockey and soccer for women. 1923. 
247p. illus. Scribner $2. 796 


Of interest to physical training teachers 
and athletic directors. 


McVey, F. L. Modern industrialism. 
rev. ed. 1923. 358p. Appleton $2.50. 

600 

Rewritten with three chapters added, 


covering the Orient and the West, Taxation, 
The widening circle of democracy in in- 
dustry. 


Plumb, Glenn E. Industrial democracy. 
1923. 359p. Huebsch $2. 600 
The Plumb plan discussed in this book is 
broader than the Plumb plan for the opera- 
tion of the railroads by the railroad em- 
ployes. It contemplates a reorganization of 
all industries on a cooperative basis through 
fundamental changes in the organization of 
corporations. A book of interest to all 
social reformers. 
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Rich, Frank M. The jolly tinker. 1923. 
139p. illus. Appleton $1. 680 
Chapters on The versatile tin can, The 
nail-box motor, The musical broomstick, 
Homemade printing outfit, Practical book 
surgery, Shoe mending, etc. Full of sugges- 
tions for manual arts teachers. Some chap- 
ters too sketchy to be used by the pupil him- 
self. Reprinted from Popular Mechanics, 
Youth’s Companion, etc. 


Sherlock, C. C. The modern farm co- 
operative movement. 1923. 377p. 
Homestead Co., Des Moines. 630.6 

Contains a wealth of information on co- 
operative associations and should appeal to 
every reader interested in cooperation. 


Thoma, Kurt H. Teeth, diet and health. 

1923. 226p. illus. Century $2. 
617.6 
Crammed with important facts interest- 
ingly presented. Emphasizes importance of 
diet in relation to development of the teeth. 

Author is a professor in Harvard University 

dental school. 

Thomas, Leah C. and Goldthwait, J. E. 
Body mechanics and health. 1923. 
112p. illus. Houghton $1.50. 613.71 

Describes a few corrective exercises but 
puts first emphasis on correct postures in 
standing and sitting. Simple and elemen- 
tary. 

Wilkins, Zora Putnam. Letters of a busi- 
ness woman to her daughter. 1923. 
151p. Marshall Jones $1.50. 658 

In two parts. Letters from a _ business 

woman to her daughter, and Letters of a 

business girl to her mother. Witty, pungent 

and full of sound advice. 


Cook Books 


Browne, Susanna S. The plain sailing 
cook book. 1923. 156p. Scribner 
$1.25. 641.5 

“Intended for persons who have no pre- 
vious knowledge of cooking. * * * Every 
step is described, the kinds and amounts of 
materials required are specified as well as 
the utensils necessary.” Book Rev. Digest. 


Jacques, Marie. Colette’s best recipes. 
1923. 229p. Little $2. 641.59 

A book on French cookery that will offer 
many suggestions to the American housewife. 
Kander, Mrs. Simon. The settlement 
cook book. rev. ed. 1923. 596p. 
Settlement Cook Book Co., Milwau- 
kee $2.25. 641.5 
The 12th edition of a cook book that has 
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long been popular with Milwaukee house- 
wives. 
Gardening 


Barnes, Parker T. House plants. 1923. 
242p. illus. Doubleday $1.75. 716 
One of the best books on the subject. 
Very similar to Findlay’s House plants, their 
care and culture. 


King, Mrs. Francis. Variety in the little 
garden. 1923. 120p. illus. Atlantic 
$1.75. 710 

Chatty and informal talk on varieties and 
species of flowers. Adapted to the needs of 
those who garden on a somewhat pretentious 
scale. Not needed in the small library. 


Lomas, Charlotte Rider. Garden whim- 
seys. 1923. 171p. Macmillan $1.50. 
716 
A delightful little book, by and for one 
who loves gardens. Many useful hints on 
the care of annuals, perennials and bulbs and 
the whole permeated with the joy of caring 
for flowers. Useful in any library. 


Rockwell, F. F. Gardening under glass. 
1923. 297p. illus. Doubleday $3.50. 
716 


An excellent treatment of the subject. Ex- 
pensive for a book in a limited field. 


Fine Arts 


Clark, Barrett H. How to produce 
amateur plays. 1923. 144p. Little 
$1.75. 792 

Very slightly revised from the earlier edi- 
tion. 


Macgowan, K. and Jones R. E. Conti- 
nental stagecraft. 1922. 2338p. illus. 
Harcourt $5. 792 

Handsomely illustrated book. For larger 


libraries. 
See Booklist 19:151. Feb. ’23. 


Wright, Willard H. The future of paint- 
ing. 1923. 54p. Huebsch $1. 750 
Treats of the art of color as distinct from 
the art of painting. Affords a basis for 
understanding what the modern artists are 
striving towards. 


Young, Stark. The flower in drama. 
1923. 162p. Scribner $1.50. 792 
A book of papers on the theatre. Not 
criticism of plays but discussions of some of 
the general aspects of the theatre, of acting, 
of the relation of moving pictures to art, etc. 
Reprinted from New Republic and Theatre 
Arts magazine. 
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Recreation 


Bowen, W. P. and Mitchell, E. D. The 
practice of organized play. 1923. 
218p. A. S. Barnes. 790 

Valuable handbook for playground direc- 
tors. Also a useful book for any school or 
public library, describing as it does a great 
variety of games, contests and physical tests. 

Gives rules for baseball, football, and basket 

ball. Good bibliographies. 


Brimmer, F. F. Auto camping. 1923. 
256p. illus. Stewart Kidd $2. 796 
Long, J.C. & J. D. Motor camping. 1923. 
343p. Dodd $2. 796 
These two books cover practically the 
same ground. Both go very fully into de- 
tails of equipment, etc., although Brimmer 
may be more specific on these points. The 
information on routes and camp sites in 
Long will be very helpful, and Brimmer has 
a chapter on “Ethics in autocamping” 
which every tourist should read. Both are 
well illustrated and indexed. 


McGraw, J. H. My thirty years in base- 
ball. 1923. 265p. illus. Boni $2. 
797 


Of interest to all followers of the national 
game. 


Pimm, Ella G. Auction bridge. 1923. 
140p. Harper $1.75. 795 


Excellent book for beginners. 


Richardson, Norman E. The church at 
play. 1922. 317p. Abingdon $1.50. 
790 

A book on the recreational activities of 
the church, covering supervised play, scout- 
ing, dramatics, games and parties, etc. Sug- 
gests many games. Bibliography. No index. 


Wright, Louise C. Story plays. 127p. 
illus. A. S. Barnes $1.69. 790 


Suggests action games for first and second 
grades. For school collections, 


Literature 


Adams, Joseph Q. A life of William 
Shakespeare. 1923. 561p. Houghton 
$7.50. 822.3 or 921 

A new life of Shakespeare taking advan- 
tage of all the results of researches of the 
past two decades. Author is professor of 

English at Cornell. Excellent illustrations 

and a good index. 

Archer, William. The old drama and the 
new. 1923. 396p. Small $3. 822.09 

For note see Booklist 19:277 Jun. ’23. 
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Austin, Mary. The American rhythm. 
1923. 155p. Harcourt $1.60. 811 
The author finds that the free verse poets 
of today, like the Indians native to the con- 
tinent, have discovered the authentic Ameri- 
can rhythm. The idea is fascinating. Un- 
fortunately its expression is not always clear. 
Over seventy pages are given up to the 
author’s renderings of Indian themes. These 
are often extremely effective. 


Brown, Waldo R. ed. Joys of the road. 
1923. 104p. Atlantic 75c. 824 
“A little anthology in praise of walking.” 
Contains four essays: MHazlett’s On going 
a journey; Stevenson’s Walking tours; 
Thoreau’s Walking, and John Burroughs’ 
The exhilarations of the road; also five 
poems. 


Drinkwater, John, ed. Outline of liter- 
ature. 3v. 1923. Putnam $4.50 ea. 
800 
The first volume covers the period from 
the appearance of the very first books 
through the renaissance up to and including 
Spenser. Fascinating reading with enough 
quotation to intrigue the reader into deeper 
acquaintance with many books. 


Fisk, May Isabel. The silent sex. 1923. 
279p. Harper $1.90. 808.5 


Twelve humorous monologs suitable for 
readings by women. 


Foerster, Norman. Nature in American 
literature. 1923. 324p. Macmillan 
$1.75. 810 or 820 

As the title indicates, a study of the treat- 
ment of nature by representative American 
authors, Bryant, Whittier, Emerson, Tho- 
reau, Lowell, Whitman, Lanier, Muir, Bur- 
roughs. Would be helpful for teachers and 
of use to club women. 

Freeman, R. M. The new Boswell. 1923. 
242p. Stokes $2. 827 

A series of imaginary conversations with 

Dr. Johnson in the Elysian fields. For the 

same group of readers who will enjoy New- 

ton’s Dr. Johnson. 

Hubbell, J. B. & Beaty, John O. An in- 
troduction to poetry. 1922. 6524p. 
Macmillan $2.50. 821 

Approaches poetry from several points of 
view, that of technique, form, and of sub- 
ject matter. Has a good, if brief, treatment 
of free verse. 

Johnson, Burges. As I was saying. 1923. 
235p. Macmillan $2.50. 814 or 824 

Short essays that have appeared in various 
magazines. Written with humor and should 
interest many readers. Expensive. 
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Markey, Gene. Literary lights. 1923. 
Knopf $2. 810.9 
Fifty caricatures of men prominent in 
American literary circles today. Apt and 
amusing. 


Morley, Christopher. Powder of sym- 

pathy. 1923. 304p. Doubleday $1.75. 

814 or 824 

Charming essays. Will please his many 
readers. 


Rhodes, Harrison. A gift book for my 

mother. 1922. 117p. Harper $1.50. 

814 or 824 

Genuine feeling unmarred by sentimen- 

tality is the outstanding characteristic of 

this sketch of the writer’s mother. An ad- 
mirable piece of writing. 


Sherman, S. P. The genius of America. 
1923. 269p. Scribner $2. 814 or 824 
The genius of America, What is a Puri- 
tan? A conversation on ostriches, The 
shifting center of morality, The superior 
class, are the titles of some of the essays 
in this collection of nine, reprinted from 
Magazines. Essays that stimulate thought 
and often arouse opposition. 


Van Doren, Carl. The roving critic. 1923. 
262p. Knopf $2.50. 814 or 824 
Critical papers by the author of The 
American novel. <A _ delightful book into 
which to dip at random. 


Drama 


Benavente, Jacinto. Plays: third series. 
1923. 219p. Scribner $2.50. 862 
Four plays showing the versatility of this 
recent recipient of the Nobel prize for liter- 
ature, ranging from satire and allegory to 
realistic comedy. Contents: The prince who 
learned everything out of books; Saturday 
night; In the clouds, The truth. 
See Booklist 19:277. Jun. ’23. 


Dakota playmaker plays; first series. 
1923. 88p. W.H. Baker. 812 or 822 
Four one act plays on colonial themes 
written and produced at the University of 
North Dakota. Contents: he diabolical 
circle; John Bargrave, gentleman; Another 
man's place; Dowry and romance. Could 
be given by high school pupils. 


Dane, Essex. One act plays. 1923. 228p. 
W. H. Baker. 812 or 822 
Plays that would act well, although they 
call for considerable skill. Two plays with 
scenes laid in Russia and one with a setting 
in India are the best. 
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Ibsen, Henrik. Peer Gynt. 1923. 347p. 

Scribner $2. 839.82 

An edition that will attract readers to the 

play. Has illustrations from the recent 

Theatre Guild production. The text is the 
Archer translation. 


Kreymborg, Alfred. Puppet plays. 1923. 
1338p. Harcourt $1.75. 812 or 822 
Originally published as “Plays for poem- 
mimes” (1918). ‘The present edition con- 
tains a number of revisions, and a new play 
Pianissimo.” “Intended for human as well 
as for wooden actors.” 


Leonard, William Ellery. Red _ Bird. 
1923. 149p. Huebsch $1.50. 

812 or 822 

A drama of Wisconsin history. The dra- 

matic conflict of the play is between the 

ethical codes of the Indian and the white 

man. Of interest to all Wisconsin libraries. 


Middleton, George and Bolton, Guy. 
Polly with a past and Adam and Eva. 
1923. 272p. Holt $1.75. 812 or 822 


Two successful New York plays that read 
well. 


Newton, A. Edward. Doctor Johnson. 
1923. 120p. illus. Atlantic $3.50. 
812 or 822 

A delightful reading play in which John- 
son, Boswell, Garrick, Goldsmith, Fanny 
Burney, and of course, Mrs. Thrale, with 
many others of note, move across the stage. 


Poetry 


Adams, F. P. So there! 1923. 124p. 
Doubleday $1.50. 817 or 827 
Humorous verses’ reprinted from the 
author’s column in the New York Tribune 
and elsewhere. Less successful than some 
of his earlier volumes. 


Cather, Willa. April twilights. 1923. 
66p. Knopf $2. 811 or 821 
Contains verses reprinted from an early 
volume of the same title together with new 
poems. Includes “Grandmither, think not I 
forget’ and several new and lovely poems 
of the prairies. 


Coatsworth, Elizabeth J. Fox footprints. 
1923. 79p. Knopf $1.50. 811 or 821 
Brief poems in the Japanese manner, often 
quite charmingly effective. The two sonnets 
that serve as prologue and epilogue are 
especially lovely. 
Colum, Padraic. Dramatic legends and 
other poems. 1923. 100p. Mac- 
millan $1.50. 821 


Contents: Country songs, Creatures and 
things seen ; Reminiscence, Dramatic 
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legends. “One of the dramatic legends, The 
miracle of the corn, could be effectively pre- 
sented by amateurs.” (Booklist). 

See Booklist 19:151. Feb. ’23. 


Damon, S. F. and Hillyer, Robert S. eds. 
A book of Danish verse. 1922. 179p. 
Am. Scandinavian foundation $2. 

839.81 

The work of nineteen representative Danish 

poets, beginning with Adam Oehlenschlager, 

who wrote at the beginning of the last cen- 

tury. The verse is for the most part quiet 

and pleasing. A good addition to libraries 
making special collections of poetry. 


Drinkwater, John. Preludes. 1923. lp. 
Houghton $1.25. 821 
Contains three narrative poems in a 
manner new to the author, and a small group 
of shorter poems. 


Foster, Jeanne Robert. Rock flower. 
118p. Boni $1.75. 811 or 821 


Poems characterized by genuine feeling 
and felicity of expression. 


Georgian poetry. 1920-1922. 1923. 207p. 

Putnam $2.50. 821.08 

A representative collection of English 

verse. Several new names have been added 

since the publication of the last volume in 

1920. Expensive and not needed in the small 
library. 


Hall, Hazel. Walkers. 1923. 94p. Dodd 
$1.50. 811 or 821 
A refreshing volume of verses which have 
rhyme, rhythm, music and imagery. The 
theme is new—personality expressed in foot 
steps: 
She has a way of being glad, of being glad 
that she has feet, 
Of saying she will not be sad so long as 
there remains a street 
To be a welcome to her feet. 


Huckfield, Leyland. Rough trails and 
silver meadows. 1923. 77p. Mid- 


land press. 811 or 821 
“Half a score of us were roaring a drink- 
ing song 


With the iron wheeled scrapers clanking 
a mad refrain Pe 
For we were riding West where never a 
wheel had gone 
And where never the ghost of a wheel 
had ever lain.” 
Stirring songs of the Mississippi and the 
far west are followed by quieter poems of 
English scenes. 
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Kenyon, Bernice Lesbia. Songs of un- 

rest. 1923. 95p. Scribner $1.50. 

811 or 821 

“Miss Kenyon is an artist who loves to 

chisel at her material until she achieves per- 
fection.” (N. Y. Times). 


Lindsay, Vachel. Collected poems. 1923. 

390p. Macmillan $3.50. 811 or 821 

In addition to the poems, charmingly 

grouped, with appropriate or whimsical head- 

ings, there is an introduction “Adventures 

while singing these songs.” Worth a place 
in any poetry collection. 





. Going to the sun. 19238. 
101p. illus. Appleton $1.75. 
811 or 821 
Fantastic pictures, with amusing, some- 
times unintelligible, rhymes. 
See Booklist 19:279. Jun. ’23. 


Masefield, John. Selected poems. 1923. 
265p. Macmillan $2. 821 
In addition to a number of the shorter 
poems contains selections from longer poems 
and dramas, with a few hitherto unpublished. 
Will not take the place of the complete works 
but will have a use in a library to serve as 
an introduction to Masefield. 


Monroe, Harriet and Henderson, Alice C. 
The new poetry. New ed. 1923. 
640p. Macmillan $3.50. 821.08 

The revision has been thorough. Forty- 
four new poets have been added and addi- 
tional poems by the older writers included. 

Two poets represented in the first edition are 

omitted. The number of pages is increased 

from 407 to 640. 


Oppenheim, James. Golden bird. 1923. 
75p. Knopf $1.50. 811 or 821 
“There is almost nothing occidental about 
the poetry of James Oppenheim. It is full 
of the mystery, the symbolism, the color 
and the passion of the East.” (Boston 
Transcript.) Written in a flowing free verse 
measure. 


Schauffler, Robert Haven. Magic flame. 
1923. 90p. Houghton $1.50. 

811 or 821 

Contains selections from the author’s two 

former books of poems, also Scum of the 

earth and The White comrade in revised 

form, making this an authorized volume of 
his best verse. 
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Strong, L. A. G. Dublin days. 1923. 61p. 
Boni $1.25. 821 
Humor and irony mingle with sentiment 
in these rhymes. A slight book with an Irish 
charm, 


Untermeyer, Louis. Roast Leviathan. 
1923. 1438p. Harcourt $1.75. 
811 or 831 
The poems of the first section are, as the 
author says, “specifically and _ frankly 
Jewish.” In some he has used Hebrew 
themes, in others he has attempted ‘to re- 
late the ancient fervor to the temper of 
our times.” The later parts of the book 
contain some fine poems of social protest. 


Wilkinson, Marguerite. The great dream. 
1923. 42p. Macmillan $1.50. 
811 or 821 


A slight collection containing a few poems 
of real distinction. 


Van Dyke, Henry, ed. A book of British 
and American verse. 1923. Double- 
day $4. 821.08 

New edition with ‘Selections from the later 

poetry” added to each of the sections. In 
six parts with {individual paging and no 
general table of contents. Index to first 
lines. 


Weaver, John V. A. Finders. 
Knopf $1.50. 811 or 821 
Poems in the American vernacular. The 
story interest will hold many readers who 
do not ordinarily care for poetry. 
See Booklist 19:280. Jun. ’23. 


1923. 83p. 


History 


Churchill, Winston. The world crisis. 
1923. 589p. Scribner $6.50. 940.45 
“An important addition to the authorita- 
tive accounts of the conduct of the war.” 


(Booklist). For large libraries only. 
See Booklist 19:280. Jun. ’23. 
Hudson, H. H. & Guernsey, I. S. The 
United States. 1923. 632p. illus. 
Stokes $5. 973 


“Not primarily a military and political 
chronicle, but a_ social interpretation. 
Greater space, relatively, is given to the 
period before the civil war, the last fifty 
years being compressed into a quarter of 
the whole space.” (Book Rev. Digest). 
Printed in Great Britain. One of the Great 
Nations series. 
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Biography 


Hugins, Roland. Grover Cleveland. 1922. 
94p. Anchor-Lee Pub. Co., Washing- 
ton $1. 921 

Slight but carefully written and interesting 
sketch. The picture drawn justifies the sub- 
title “a study in political courage.” 


Marquis, Samuel S. Henry Ford, an in- 
terpretation. 1923. 206p. Little 
$2.50. 921 

Written to show why Henry Ford should 

“stick to his last” and keep out of politics. 

Gives a very human picture of the man. 

Author was at one time head of the sociolog- 

ical department at the Ford plant. 


Mill, Hugh Robert. The life of Sir 
Ernest Shackleton. 1923. 312p. 
Little $5. 921 


Gives more attention to his public career 
as naval officer and explorer than to private 
life and character. At times has almost a 
defensive tone. Chapter on South polar ex- 
ploits exceedingly well done. 


Page, Rosewell. Thomas Nelson Page. 

1923. 210p. Scribner $1.50. 921 

“A memoir of a Virginia gentleman.” 

Written by a brother and filled with pride 

of family. Readable and gives a pleasant 
picture of southern life. 


Prout, H. G. Life of George Westing- 

house. 1922. 375p. Scribner $2.50. 

620.9 or 921 

Primarily a study of the engineer and in- 

ventor, although chapters are devoted to 
personal life and character. 


Sim, Frances M. Robert Browning, the 
poet and the man, 1833-1846. 1923. 
210p. Appleton $3. 921 

An intensive study of Browning “during 
thirteen of the most important and produc- 
tive years of his life.” For Browning 
students. Needed only in larger libraries. 


Whiting, Mary Bradford. Dante the man 
and the poet. 1923. 190p. illus. 
Appleton $3. 921 

Written for those readers who are not 
interested in all the technical and contro- 
versial matters included in most of the ac- 
counts of Dante’s life. Interesting to read 
and the many quotations serve as an intro- 
duction to the Divine comedy. 
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Travel 
Carpenter, F.G. Cairo to Kisumu. 1923. 
illus. 313p. Doubleday $4. 916.2 
A volume of Carpenter’s world travels 


covering Egypt, the Sudan and Kenya colony. 
Has a chapter on the Valley of the kings, 
and tells the story of Gordon. Folding map. 
Bibliography. Index. 


Enders, Elizabeth C. Swinging lanterns. 
1923. 359p. illus. Appleton $2.50. 
915.1 

Written after a year’s residence in China, 


this book gives little more than surface im- 
pressions. Entertaining. 


Hall, Trowbridge. Spain in silhouette. 
1923. 351p. Macmillan $3. 914.6 
Pictures modern Spain against a _ his- 
torical background. Easy reading and ex- 
ceedingly interesting. Illustrations are 
unique, many of them being air plane views. 
End maps. 


McCracken, W. D. The new Palestine. 
1922. 392p. illus. Page $5. 915.69 
For note see Booklist 19:118. Jan. '23. 
Medill, Robert. Norwegian towns and 
people. 1923. 85p. illus. McBride 
$1.50. 914.81 
Delightful, informal, gossipy account of a 
journey into Norway. Pleasant addition to 
books of travel. Contribution to a subject 
on which little has recéntly been written. 


Niles, Blair. 
quador. 


Casual wanderings in Ec- 
1923. 249p. Century $2.50. 
918.6 
Entertaining account of a woman’s travels 
in Ecquador. Well illustrated, good print 
and paper. Convenient reading size. 
See Booklist 19:282. Je. ’23. 


Ross, E. A. The social revolution in 
Mexico. 1923. 176p. Century $1.75. 
917.2 


Based on observations and conversations 
during an eleven weeks’ stay in Mexico. 
Will give outsiders an idea of what Mexico 
is like and an introduction to her problems. 
Written in a pleasant, easy style. 


Saunders, Charles F. The _ southern 
Sierras of California. 1923. 363p. 
Houghton $4. 917.94 


By one who knows these mountains well 
and can write interestingly of their attrac- 
tions. A book for the general reader as well 
as for the visitor to California. 
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Townshend, R. B. A _ tenderfoot in 
Colorado. 1923. 282p. illus. Dodd 
$3.50. 917.88 


Interesting picture of the cattle country 
fifty years ago. Partly reprinted from 
magazines. 


The unveiled ladies of 
Stamboul. 1923. 271p. illus. 
Houghton $4. 914.961 

Fascinating book throwing much light on 
conditions in Turkey. The author is a Greek, 
born and reared in Constantinople and is 
married to an American. 

See Booklist 19:281. Jun. ’23. 


Vaka, Demetra. 


Waldo, Fullerton. 
1923. 251p. 


Down the Mackenzie. 
illus. Macmillan $3. 
917.2 

A pleasant, gossipy account of a journey 
through the Arctic empire. Not an adven- 
turous narrative, but one that gives an ex- 
cellent idea of the country. The only map 
provided is that on the end papers which 
is not adequate. Interesting illustrations. 


Fiction 


Of literary distinction 
Austen, Jane. The Watsons; concluded 
by L. Oulton. 1923. 2i1p. Apple- 
ton $1.75. 

An ending has been provided for one of 
Jane Austen’s unfinished stories. ‘Although 
when compared with the carefully finished 
novels it reads rather like a sketch, it con- 
tains many characteristic touches which will 


endear it to students of literature.” (Book- 
list). 

See Booklist 19:285. Je. ’23. 
Garnett, David. Lady into fox. 1923. 


97p. Knopf $1.50. 
Fantastic story of a woman who turns into 
a fox. Beautifully told. For readers look- 
ing for something unusual. 


Hamsun, Knut. Victoria. 1923. 
Knopf $1.75. 


A love idyl with an unhappy ending. Will 


166p. 


appeal to those who enjoyed Dreamers, 

Wanderers, etc. 

Lawrence, D. H. The captain’s doll. 
1923. 323p. Seltzer $2. 


Three stories that show this author at 
his best. Contents: The captain’s doll; 
The fox; Lady bird. Will appeal to those 
who appreciate good writing and the magic 
of words. For larger libraries. 
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Nex6, Martin Anderson. Ditte: toward 
the stars. 1922. 268p. Holt $2. 
For note see Booklist 19:87. Dec. ’22. 


Reid, Forrest. Pender among the resi- 
dents. 1923. 278p. Houghton $2. 
Well written story touching on the super- 
natural. Probably of limited appeal. 
See Booklist 19:288. Jun. ’23. 


Vince, Charles. Barrie Marvell. 1923. 
146p. Little $2. 

The story of the development of a little 
boy’s mind, and his awakening to the things 
about him. Very beautifully told and ought 
to interest the more thoughtful readers and 
the person fond of children. 


To suit varied tastes 


Boyd, Thomas. Through the wheat. 1923. 
266p. Scribner $1.75. 

A simple, straightforward account of the 
war, from the spring to the early fall of 
1918, as seen by a private in the marines. 
By many critics has been pronounced the 
best novel of its kind. 


Chapin, Maude H. The stone in the path. 
1922. 251ip. Duffield $1.75. 


Historical novel with literary charm. 
See Booklist 19:251. My. ’23. 


Haggard, H. Rider. Wisdom’s daughter. 
1923. 383p. Doubleday $1.75. 
For a note see Booklist 19:252. May ’23. 


Husband, Joseph. High hurdles. 1923. 
232p. Houghton $1.75. 

Of no particular distinction, although the 
adventures and experiences into which the 
hero is plunged after the loss of his money 
are interesting. Has evidences of having 
been written for the screen. 


Macleod, Della. The swan and the mule. 
1923. 301p. Houghton $1.75. 

Story of two young people who meet at a 
fancy dress ball in New Orleans, fall in love 
and marry at once, and of the efforts of the 
girl’s family and former fiance to break up 
the marriage. Gives rather an interesting 
picture of negro superstition. Exceedingly 
light reading. 


Malet, Lucas. The survivors. 1923. 
349p. Dodd. $2. 

A quiet novel of well handled plot show- 
ing some of the social effects of the war in 
England. Gives an interesting picture of 
country house society. For discriminating 
readers. 
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Masters, Edgar Lee. Skeeters Kirby. 
1923. 394p. Macmillan $2. 

Continues the story begun in Mitch Miller 
but is not a book for boys. Is the story of a 
young man with leanings toward literature 
who studies law to please his father, of his 
various love affairs and _ unsuccessful 
marriage. Reflects the philosophy of life 
found in the author’s poetry. For larger 
libraries. 


Maxwell, W. B. The day’s journey. 1923. 
329p. Doubleday $2. 
Story of the life-long friendship of two 
men. Slow moving. For those more in- 
terested in character than in plot. 


Ollivant, Alfred. Old forever. 1923. 
279p. Doubleday $1.75. 

The story of Tom Oliver who won the 
title “Old Forever” by saying he could hold 
a pass in India forever. Is distinctly an 
English and Indian story. Very well told 
but perhaps will find a limited number of 
readers in a small library. 


O’Riordan, Conal. In London. 1922. 
308p. Harcourt $1.90. 
Completes the trilogy begun with Adam of 
Dublin. (Bulletin Jun. ’21). 
See Booklist 19:253. May ’23. 


Phillpots, Eden. Children of men. 1923. 
471p. Macmillan $2.50. 

Story of Dartmoor in which a husband’s 
jealousy with its tragic consequences is the 
theme. Expensive and not needed in small 
libraries. 

See Booklist 19:288. Jun. ’23. 


Poole, Ernest. Danger. 1923. 297p. 
Macmillan $2. 

Although the characters are types—in par- 
ticular Maude Brewer, who will not forget 
the war or allow anyone else to forget— 
they are human enough to give the story an 
unusual interest. The best novel the author 
has written for some years. 


Robins, Elizabeth. Time is whispering. 
1923. 379p. Harper $2. 

A carefully thought out story of an autum- 
nal love affair. Too long and detailed to 
hold many readers. Will make its appeal to 
the more mature minded among library 
patrons. 


Rothery, Agnes E. The house by the 
windmill. 1923. 286p. Doubleday 
$1.75. 


A story of family life in which the mother 
is the dominating figure. Cape Cod setting. 
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Scarborough, Dorothy. In the land of 
cotton. 1923. 370p. Macmillan $2. 
A story laid in the Texas cotton fields. 
Shows the risks, trials and problems of the 
cotton planter. Brings in the negro ques- 
tion but lays more stress on child labor. In- 
terest is sociological rather than literary. 
Worth purchase because it gives a picture 
new in fiction. 


Scott, Leroy. Cordelia the magnificent. 
1923. 395p. Holt $2. 
Story of a New York society girl faced 
with the necessity of earning her living. In- 
teresting. Should be popular. 


Singmaster, Elsie. The hidden road. 
1923. 333p. Houghton $2. 

Story of a girl who starts out with the 
idea that the only road to happiness leads 
through love and marriage. Tells how she 
found another way. Interesting as are all 
the author’s other books. Should be popular. 


Snedeker, Caroline Dale. The perilous 

seat. 1923. 314p. Doubleday $1.75. 

“A story of charm and historical value 

which will be especially enjoyed by young 

people.” (Open shelf.) Scenes laid in an- 
cient Greece. 


Watson, E. L. Grant. The desert hori- 
zon. 1923. 302p. Knopf $2.50. 
Gives a remarkably vivid picture of the 
desert country of northern Australia, and 
traces with insight the adolescent develop- 
ment of a boy who is never after able to free 
himself from the desert’s spell. Not for 

small libraries. 


Adventure and mystery 


Fletcher, J. S. Exterior to the evidence. 
1923. 287p. Knopf $2. 
Not up to the author’s usual standard, but 
will interest his admirers. 


Gerould, Katharine. G. Conquistador. 
1923. 205p. Scribner $1.50. 

Mrs. Gerould has deserted her usual field 
to create this vivid, brilliantly written story 
of Mexico. Will surprise and interest her 
many readers, 

See Booklist 19:287. Jun. '23. 


Grimshaw, Beatrice. Nobody’s island. 
1923. 3832p. Doubleday $1.75. 
Interesting, but lacks some of the dash of 
her earlier novels. Introduces too many of 
the influences of civilization and is too much 
given to the quotation of sentimental poetry 
to please readers of her first spirited tales. 
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Sabatini, Rafael. The sea hawk. 1923. 
366p. Houghton $2. 
Excellent tale of adventure and romance 
set in the time of the Barbary corsairs. 


. The snare. 1922. 302p. 
Houghton $2. 

Reprint of a novel published in 1917. 

For note see Booklist 19:225. Apr. ’28. 


Williams, Valentine. Island gold. 1923. 
304p. Houghton $2. 

The finding of gold on an island in the 
south seas is the basis for this well written 
adventure story. 

See Booklist 19:289.. Jun. ’23. 


Short stories 
Hart, Frances Noyes. Contact, and 
other stories. 1923. 328p. Double- 
day $1.75. 
Short stories of real distinction. The title 
story won the O. Henry Memorial award in 
1920. 


Kirk, R. G. Six breeds. 1923. 266p. 
Knopf $2.50. 

Dog stories for grown ups rather than 
for boys. Have appeared in the Saturday 
Evening Post. Two of them, Zanoza and 
White Monarch and the gas-house pup, have 
been published separately in book form. 


Mackail, Denis. According to Gibson, 
1923. 288p. Houghton $2. 

Ten short sketches supposed to have been 
told the author by one “Gibson.”” They rival 
“Munchausen” in quality and are most 
amusing. 


Marquand, J. P. Four of a kind. 1923. 
33lp. Scribner $1.75. 

Four stories reprinted from magazines. 
Light weight and entertaining. Contents: 
The right that failed; Different from other 
girls; Eight million bubbles; Only a few of 
us left. 


Paine, Aibert Bigelow. Single reels. 
1923. 254p. illus. Harper $1.50. 
Humorous short stories reprinted from the 
“Editor’s drawer” of Harper’s Magazine. 

Good entertainment. 


Tarkington, Booth. The fascinating 
stranger. 1923. 402p. Doubleday 
$2. 

Thirteen short stories reprinted from maga- 
zines. Partial contents: The fascinating 
stranger; The party; The one-hundred dollar 
bill; Jeannette; The spring concert; The 
only child. 
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Steele, Wilbur D. The shame dance. 
1928. 392p. Harper $2. 

Stories that have received honors, both 
from the O. Henry memorial award commit- 
tee, and in O’Brien’s Best short stories. The 
author began as a writer of New England 
stories. These are tales of the south seas 
and other far places. Not needed in the 
small library. 


Weiman, Rita. Footlights. 1923. 341p. 
Dodd $2. 

Seven stories of the theatre. Well told 
and readable. Longer than the usual short 
story. 

Juvenile 


For little children 


Barrie, J. M. The story of Peter Pan for 
little people. 1923. 92p. illus. 
Macmillan 75c. 

“Simplified from Daniel O’Connor’s story 
of Sir J. M. Barrie’s fairy play.” Attractive 
small edition (16 mo.). Also published by 
Bell (London), also by Macmillan in some- 
what larger format in 1919. 


Burgess, Thornton W. The Burgess 

flower book. 1923. 350p. Little $3. 

, 580 

Would be worth purchase for its illustra- 
tions alone. 


Christmas in many lands. 1922. 259p. 

illus. Page $2.50. 808.8 

Reprint of an old work containing useful 
material. Illustrations are old fashioned. 


De la Mare, Walter. <A child’s day. 1923. 

87p. illus. Holt $1.75. 821 

A verse rendering of all the happenings in 

one day in the life of one little girl. Has 

whimsical charm and humor and is amusing 

as a picture book. For children under ten. 
An edition was published in 1912. 


Dier, J. C. The children’s book of 
Christmas. 1922. 1llp. illus, Mac- 
millan $1.50. 808.8 

Librarians will be glad to know that this 
useful book is again in print. Text un- 
changed. 

See Booklist 19:94. Dec. ’22, 

Fairy and folk tales 


Cornyn, John Hubert. When the camp- 

fire burns. 1923. 228p. Little $1.50. 

970.1 

The Indian tales are well told and will be 

read with pleasure, but the connecting narra- 

tive, which interrupts interest, will probably 
be skipped. 
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Housman, Laurence. A doorway in 
fairyland. 1923. 211p. illus. Har- 
court $2. 

Fairy tales similar in character to Moon- 
shine and clover, (Bulletin May ’'23). 


Macmillan, Cyrus. Canadian fairy tales. 
1922. 203p. illus. Dodd $5. 

A new collection of Canadian folk tales, 
with illustrations in cclor and in black and 
white by Marcia Lane Foster. The gruesome 
is not lacking in some of them but is not 
prominent. 

See Booklist 19:226. Apr. '23. 


Stroebe, Clara, ed. The Danish fairy 
book; tr. by F. H. Martens. 1922. 
218p. illus. Stokes $2.50. 398 

For note see Booklist 19:165. Feb. ’23. 


. The Norwegian fairy book; tr. 
by F. H. Martens. 1922. 304p. illus. 
Stokes $2.50. 398 


Stories from Asbjérnsen, with six illustra- 
tions in color by G. W. Hood. 





Syrett, Netta. Toby and the odd beasts. 
1922. 1389p. illus. Stokes $1.75. 

Successful use of old myths of griffins and 
other creatures introduced to a little English 
boy through dream flights. The spirit of the 
old days is so successfully reproduced as to 
suggest Puck of Pook’s hill. Has more 
literary and classic charm than most at- 
tempts at adaptation of the ancient myths. 
The introduction of the world war into the 
story of St. George dates the book and some- 
what lessens its permanent appeal. 


Animal stories 


Lippincott, Joseph W. Striped Coat the 
skunk. 1923. 152p. Penn $1.25. 
591.5 
Will help meet the constant demand for 
animal stories, although the manner of tell- 
ing is rather heavy. [Illustrations are un- 
usually good. 


Roberts, C. G. D. Wisdom of the wilder- 
ness. 1928. 184p. Macmillan. $1.75. 
A new collection of animal stories not 
previously printed in book form. Of interest 
to boys, also to many adults. 
For older boys and girls 


Buchan, John. A book of escapes and 
hurried journeys. 1923. 304p. illus. 
Houghton $2. 904 

Slow-moving in spite of the promise of the 
title. May interest older boys. 
See Booklist 19:290. Jun. °23. 
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Cheley, F. H. Camp-fire yarns. 1922. 
264p. Wilde $1.50. 
Similar in idea to Told by the campfire 
(Bulletin Mar. '15). 


Lewis, Isabel M. Astronomy for young 


folks. 1923. 267p. Duffield $1.75. 
523 
For note see Booklist 19:128. Jan. ’23. 


Secrets of the stars. 
illus. Crowell $1.60. 
523 


McFee, Inez N. 
1922. 2738p. 


See Booklist 19:128. Jan. ’23. 


Marshall, Bernard. Walter of Tiverton. 
1923. 2638p. Appleton $1.75. 
“A story reminiscent of Ivanhoe in plot 
and atmosphere.”—Open Shelf. 


Paine, Ralph D. Comrades of the rolling 
ocean. 1923. 3238p. Houghton $2. 
A good tale of adventure on the Atlantic 


and Pacific. For older boys, 
Rolt-Wheeler, Francis. The boy with 
* the U. S. miners. 1922. 324p. illus. 
Lothrop $1.75. 
For note see Booklist 19:164. Feb. ’23. 


Steenstrup, H. Trolle. When I was a 
boy in Denmark. 1923. 214p. Loth- 
rop $1.25. 914.89 

Entertaining and ‘instructive description 
of the author’s boyhood, comparing favor- 
ably with the other books of the series. Ex- 
cellent for supplementary reading. 


Tappan, Eva March. The story of our 


constitution. 1932. 199p. illus. 
Lothrop $1.50. 973.4 
For note see Booklist 19:165. Feb. ’23. 


Wade, Mrs. Mary H. Real Americans. 
1922. 277p. Little $1.65. 920 
Sketches of Theodore Roosevelt, Herbert 
Hoover, Leonard Wood, John Burroughs, 
Mark Twain, and Edward Everett Hale. 
See Booklist 19:165. Feb. ’23. 


Walker, Joseph. 
1922. 182p. 
kins $1.25. 

“One of the most readable stories of the 
life of our greatest American.” Bookshelf 
for boys and girls. 


George Washington. 
illus. Barse & Hop- 


Watson, Virginia. With LaSalle, the ex- 


plorer. 1922. 366p. illus. Holt 
$3.50. 
For note see Booklist 19:227. Apr. ’23. 
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Wood, Eric. The flaming cross of Santa 

Marta. 1923. 257p. Appleton $1.75. 

“A tale of adventure on the Spanish main 

- Will be enjoyed by older boys in 

spite of the attempt to reproduce the quaint 
English of the period.”—Open Shelf. 


New editions 


The pilgrim’s progress; 
152p. 


Bunyan, John. 
abridged by Edith F. Smith. 


Atlantic $1.50. 

An abridged version “shorn of the doc- 
trinal theology belonging to the 17th cen- 
tury.” Excellent version for younger chil- 
dren, but should not be preferred to the ex- 
clusion of the edition of fuller text with the 
Rhead illustrations. Attractive make-up. 


Gilbert, Henry. Robin Hood. 348p. illus. 
McKay $1.50. 

A version of the Robin Hood narratives 
that is all that could be desired, retaining 
the atmosphere and spirit of the ballads. 
Good colored illustrations. 


Lamb, Charles and Mary. Tales from 
Shakespeare. 1922. 3777p. illus. 
McKay $5. 


Excellent format. Will be appreciated 
most by the older child because the illustra- 
tions, decorations, etc., are more on the 
plane of the plays themselves. The cheaper 
edition issued by the same publishers in The 
golden books series ($1.50) is satisfactory 
in every way and will meet the needs of the 
small library. 


Marryat, Frederick. Masterman Ready; 
illus. by Donald Humphreys. n. d. 


Jacobs $1.50. 

Excellent reprint of a standard sea story 
for boys. Good page and print, good pic- 
tures. “It is the intention of the publishers 
to include in this series the finest adventure 
stories ever written for- young people. 
Stories that are not now available in attrac- 
tive form, but that have been read for gener- 
ations, and which, owing to their intrinsic 
merit, are more interesting than the ma- 
jority of stories written today.” (Jacket). 
A welcome addition of attractive reprints to 
revive interest in old favorites. The same 
applies to the edition of The spy. 


Mulock, Dinah M. Adventures of a 
Brownie. (Gift. ed.) 1923. 38ip. 
illus. Lippincott $3. 


Contains also Little lame prince and Poor 
Prin. The illustrations are those found in 
the “Stories all children love” edition, with 
marginal pictures added. Attractive. Get 
in Huntting binding. 
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WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Fond du Lac 


October 8, 9, 10, 1923 


Preliminary Announcements 


Henry Seidel Canby, editor 6f the 
Literary Review of the New York 
Evening Post, is to be the speaker on 
Monday evening. A survey of some of 
the best books of the year will be given 
by Mary Katharine Reely on Tuesday 
morning. Some of the important national 
library problems on which the American 
Library Association has taken action in 
recent years, will be discussed by Carl 
H. Milam, Secretary of the American 
Library Association. 

We hope every librarian in the state 
will read up on County Libraries before 
coming to the meeting, for it is planned 
to have the assembly resolve itself into 
a body of taxpayers and appear before 
a pseudo county board, in a mock hear- 
ing on the matter of a county library. 
This hearing must be so effective that 
the county board, though difficult of con- 
viction, will grant a generous appropria- 
tion. Every librarian should make notes 
of arguments for and against a county 
library and come prepared to enter into 
the discussion. The more you put into 
a discussion, the more everyone will get 
from it! 

Children’s work in the small library 
will be discussed under the leadership 
of Grace Aldrich, children’s librarian of 
the Madison Free Library. Ideas for 
successful publicity will be exchanged. 
The needs of the small library will be 
everywhere emphasized throughout the 
meeting. A round table for discussion of 
some of the problems of larger libraries 
will be presided over by Laura M. Olsen, 
of the Eau Claire Public Library. A 
Trustees Round Table of which Hon. L. 
Peeke of the Fond du Lac Library Board 
will be chairman, is planned for Wednes- 
day morning, at which time there will 
also be a School Library Round Table, 
led by Delia A. Ovitz, librarian of Mil- 
waukee Normal School, and a Small 


Library Question Box conducted by 
Jessie E. Sprague, librarian of the Brod- 
head Public Library. 

The annual business meeting will 
follow the luncheon served at the Fond 
du Lac Country Club on Tuesday noon. 
A good fellowship banquet at the Hotel 
Retlaw will be the feature of Tuesday 
evening for which stunts are planned by 
the staffs of the Appleton, Menasha, 
Neenah and Oshkosh libraries. Meetings 
will be held in the auditorium of the 
public library only one block from the 
Hotel Retlaw. The State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs will meet in Fond du Lac 
on October 10, 11 and 12, so that club 
women who are trustees should be urged 
to combine the two events. It’s going to 
be a good meeting! 

The following committees are an- 
nounced: 


Nominating: Cora Lansing, Wausau, 
Chairman; Helen Matthews, Depere; Kate 
Potter, Baraboo; Helen Smith, Rice Lake; 
Mrs. Elizabeth Short, Fort Atkinson. 

Educational : Cora Frantz, Kenosha, 
Chairman; Jessie Sprague, Brodhead; 
Lillian Froggart, Racine. 

Exhibit: Josphine Hargraves, Ripon 
College, Chairman; Blanche Thompson, 
Ripon Public Library; Clara Lindsley, 
Waupun. 

Resolutions: Mary Dousman, Milwau- 
kee, Chairman; Mrs. Edith Evans, Laona; 
Mattie McMahon, Ladysmith. 

Registration and Acquaintance: Ada 
McCarthy, Richland Center, Chairman; 
Margaret Biggert, Berlin; Cecille Fennelly, 
Ashland. Secretary. 


Send in Your Questions 

Will the librarians of smaller libraries 
mail direct to me, and as soon as possible, 
any and all questions which they would 
like discussed, 

Many little puzzling questions come up 
in the course of the year; let each one 
send one or more questions—nothing is 
too trivial. We all enjoyed the last 
Round Table for small libraries and the 
more questions asked, the greater the 
profit to us all. Please mail direct to me. 

JESSIE E, SPRAGUE, 

Public Library, Brodhead, Wisconsin. 
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